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PREFACE. 

IrrORK of thh na- 
ture, that would fo 
hardly find a Patron, 
will ftand the more in 
need of a preface. Men that r^rite 
m Commendation of Learning, «/«- 
aUyfeek out fime Great Genms to 
prefix to their Book, whom they 
mah an Inftance ofaU the Learning 
aad PerfeBiont that are defcrib'd in 
«. Were I to choofe a Patron con- 
fijientlj mth my Defign, Imufi 
compliment him with the WeakneCs 
of his P art f and Shortnefs of his 
Vndeu 



PREFACE. 

^nderftanding j which is fuch a 
(iomplimenty as Iprefume IJhaU n?H- 
Ungly be excusd from. But then 
a preface will be the more necejfa- 
ry to give an Account of my Under- 
takings which is rather to empiire 
into the Abufes^ and to Jhow the 
Infnfjiciency of Human Learning^ 
than wholly to discredit its Z)fe. 
No Man ever did this without dif^ 
far^ging his own Z^nderjianding^j 
nor decry d Learning but for want 
of it 'y it having been an Old Ob» 
fervation^ that will hold perfetual^ 
ly^ That Knowledge has no Rnc* 
mies except the Ignorant. An At^ 
tempt of this Nature would be ut-- 
terly impra&icable ; for either it 
would be well perform* d^ and then 
it muji be done by Reafons bor- 
rowed from the Stores of Learnings 
by which means ^ by reafoning a- 
gainji Learnings we mufiy at the 
jame time^ reafon for it^ and all 

our 
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cur Arguments mnU return upon 
tis '^ ^ or if the Performance were 
tmlearned^ it tvoHjd be to no Pur- 
pofe^ and might as well be let 
alone. This then is no part of 
my Defign. 

AU that I intend is^ to take U 
down from itt foppos^d HHghts^ 
by exppfing the Vanity cf it in fe- 
v^ral Parficulars^ its Infu-ffi'ciency 
ifi the reji^ and 1 beli've I might 
fiy its PiMcuhies in all: And 
there is the more need of this in an 
Age^ in which itfeems to be too much 
magnified I and tvheneMen are. fond 
of Learning almoSl-.to.theJofs ofRc' 
ligion. Learning is our great Di* 
ana, itothing xoill pafs -with onr Men 
ofWitandSenfey but wjbatis agree^ 
able with the niceB Reafon^ and eve:- 
ry. Mans Keafon is his oten IMnder- 
ftanding : For if yon exdmn them 
to the bottom^ thefe mighty. Tteten- 

A 3 ders 
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ders havM no truer Grmnds to go 
Hpom than oftber 3ien^ only tffey 
affe^ a Liberty of judging aecop^ • 
dwg to thcmfthes^ and (if they 
CQuldhe allowed it) of making theij^ 
own yndgment a Standard of 0* 
thers. T^hey plead for Right Kea- 
fm^ but they mean their oypn^ and 
talk of a reafonabk Religion^ rifhilfk 
thtir own falfe\ Notions are Hfijia- 
keuwfbr it ; and, white they "feelt 
the Goddefs they embrace a Cloud. 
Jn\ihe\fiteaniime^ibey take us off 
from\ owr \ furtjk Gmde^ Religiok 
fuffers by\ their Contentions about 
it^^Xand we art in danger of rttn^ 
nik^ into Natural Religion. 
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\.-} where tbefe Jf^iingx vPtS end 
0.(^P ^y hidjvs ', it is to be fnf- 
peSiid^ifty maji. at la§i md in the 
"T.hikg we fear^ dnd may jn-irrg *ts 
ok^utH ^iktt SiehgioM fir tifhichy 
ef^^fit^^^ we have- the wofi ab^ 
• V- horrence: 
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borrhtct : . F&r after Men have 
tr/d the F^ce if Nutttral Reafon 
at MMt&s xf Religion^ they will 
fiofk be fittfiifk ^ Us Weaharff 5 
and/tfttr tbe^ hat/t ruk tbem^hef 
om ef hhatby atkl can tenter m 
where, they mil he glad of any 
hdivdnre tfkj think Sfe) can find 
it. I and rather thdn h aljpays Ifan- 
dting^ they )viU take up vfiith an 
Infallible Gtiide. I am m^il- 
iing til emtettain fitch hurdTh&ughts 
df a ikigbhuriffg Churtb^ as u 
kbink they are fomng DifaMrd a- 
Hiifng m tQ that Purpofe"; bkt I 
fituth feari^e are doing thsir Work 
fdr ihtm^ dnd by okr mn Pi*Oift* 
Mf iri making way ft d Blind 
Faith afl<J laipllcic O^b^diente :• 
Jind may it never be [aid. That as 
Learhing tpdt ofie gredt InfirHtnent 
mder GOI^y l&jbting JboUi a Re^ 
fotmatim 5 fo the Mkfe of it^ hy 
tb^ Pil;im ferMiffim, h/tsbmghi 
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US hack to the fame flace from 
whence we came :^ and that our £* 
nemies ha've done that by fecret . 
Engines and domeftic DiHra^i-^ 
ons^ which by of en Attempts they 
were never able to . dp. It is thd 
Senfe of fuch Dangers and fuch A^: 
bufes that has drawn from me ihefe 
Reflexions ^ and has inclined me : to 
harder Thoughts^ and pojpbly^ id^ 
fay harjher things of fome'^arts of 
learning than will be agreeable to 
the Hnmour of the Age\ and yet if 
any om ^ho thinks thus of me will 
only jnfpend his Cenfure fo longy till. 
I dratp my Conclufion^ I am willing 
to hape^ that the Goodness of the 
Encl will afone for the hardeji things 
that jhajl be faid in the Book. 

9 

(«)pic. I am fnre I am not fingnlar in 

Exam. * this Dtjigit j otK of the Jirfi -K«- 
Gew.op. ' ftorers of Letters, (a) a Man noted 

writ 
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vrit a Book to this pur ^ofe j but it 
having hen prihcr£Mly levdTd- «- 
gtiinff Ariftotle'j Philofephy^ which 
ix mwfo much out of credit ^ that it. 
rather n>ants m Advocate to defend 
ity than a new Adverfiry to run it 
dovm : The Book it frit is as much , 
cfttofufi as the fhilofophy is^ that 
it defi^ns to decry. He was foU 
Wd in his "Defign by Lodovicus 
Vivcs (a) in better Latin, and (^)dc 
mth greater Eloquence, hut Vi- ?^"T' 
ves/ piatn. jalent having been in voi.i. 
Fhihlogyy afid hafzfing been lefs 
converjant in Fhilofophical Mat- 
ter s^ bis Book is both very defeBive 
as to the particulars it treats ofy 
and being fuited to the anciem Lite- 
rature y is lefr agreeable to the Get 
nius of our Age^ What Cornelius 
h%xii^^(b) has tprtt upon this Sub' (i)Dev?n; 
yiB is chiefly declamatory'^ and fit-. ^'^^^ 
ter for School-Boys^ than of any 
jufi Moment or Conjideratim in 

a fe* 
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A fetioHi Enqttity. And a French 
Ca)un'B»ok (4) latdy ftthii/h'd ufm^ 

t^l [*»te SuhjiSi, and with the fsm 
Amf. 8«. fifig^ ^j5^' ^^ and pimify writ^ 

yH has nethitig in it of tfhit I ei&> 
fe^ed \ and is rathUt a Setinon^ 
than a Treatifi of Science^ tldm 
of theft AutharSy rtor any othpr I 
have met with, ham coMe kpftdlyet 
to jfiy fPHrfoje I uffrhave I been a* 
hie to borronf ntuch helpfirom ihetk 5 
where I haw J 1 bofve Quoted theni ^ 
and if in atty other Things me hap* 
fen to agree, mthout remetftbrin^ 
thenty it is a fault of MetHory ; 
and I make this AiknoWUdgnieMi 
mite for aU, 

SirVf. TtmphandMr, Wot- 
fon h^n/e turnd their ^ens the 0* 
fher way, and have been fo mnch 
taken up tPith defer ibing the Bean* 
fies and Excelkncies of Learningm 
as to hat/e lefs oceafim tff difcotet 

ttf 
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its Faults : Tho^ it tpasjcqtce tof- 
Jihle^ fohilft they ctofs*a one trnd- 
thet*s Optnioiiy either to cpmmend 
Ancient Learning^ without entrim 
into the 'DefeBs of the Modem j or 
to prefer the Aioderris^ wiibeui cen* 
/tiring the Ancients; jo that him^- 
Jeqtiertt^ t ho* not frafeffedly^ ^hty' 
have fafn into this Contre^drjie, 
J haw, as far as foffthle^ avoided 
faying any thing that has heen ob^ 
Jerked hy them already^ (tho* per" 
haps this may be thought my Faulty 
and f may thereby have faid tporfe 
things of my mm} ; and if in any 
other things I hav$ contradiihd 
thom^ I have done it in fo tender 
a^ ntarttter^ as tteitheroftheWi cduld 
blarney were they yet both ti^ng, 
J have treftted aU men with Dec(fn^ 
cyand RdpeS^ except Mofiftljt 
Clercj tpffo has not ^tferv^d [ucS 
Treatmdnt^ J h^e^^ fien little of 

Jffdkfi rtrivtltj a^d a emfidtrd* 

bifi 
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Ue Tart both of bis and Mr, Wot- 
tonV Books^ come not within ihy 
Account of Leartiing I for I have 
nothingto fay to Sculpture^ ^ain- 
ting^ .A^cbite^ure^ Gardening^ A'- 
mcultme^ ^c. whicb I take to 
re more j^operly of Mechanical 
Confid^ration. But if Learned 
M^ wi7/ needs include thefe like^ , 
wife within the Compafs of Lear- 
nings it Jhall give me no dijiur- 
hunce : The Bpunds of Learning 
are of lat^ wond^ fully enlarged^ 
and for ought I ^b», Mr» iVs 
Trade Papers may pap in Time 
for a Volume ofL^arning, 

apt: that there is any need of 
ffoelling the Account^ for Learn- 
2^ is akeady become Jo Volumi- 
nousj -that it begins to fink under 
its own Weighty Books cromd in 
daily^ and are heaped upon Boohy 
and by the Multitude of them, both 

di- 
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diftraB our. Minds ^ and difcou^ 
rage our Endedwurs, Tbofe that 
have been vorit upon Ariftotle^ am 
almofi innumerable ) In a very fexv 
Centuries^ from Albertus Mag- 
nus, titt a Jhort time after Luther, 
tbere hafoe been TwmeJThmpmd 
Authors^ that have either com- 
mented upon bis Books^ or follorvd 
him in his Opinions : This we have 
from good Authority^ tho^ the Au* 
thor that reports and cenjure^ it, 
bad furely forgot^ that he bimfelf 
has firengthend the ObjeBion^ ty 
publijhing a grofs Volume^ only to 
give an Account of Ariftotle, his 
JVritings^ and Followers, (e) But , , . . 
however their Number may be in Pmic. 
the Old Thilofopl^^ 1 believe we ?jri^. 
may reckon by a modefi Comfuta- '," "'£f 
tion^ . thatjince that Time to ours^ ^o** 
we may have had double the Nam" 
ber of Authors in the New, which 
M frnie may look upon as an Ar* 

gument 
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gument of Learned Times ; for my 
part 1 have quite different Thoughts 
of things^ and rmfi needs efeem 
it thegreat Mif chief of the Age we 
live in^ and cannot but think roe 
Jhpuld have more Learnings had 
we fewer Booh, 

/ have notwithjlanding adven- 
tured to throw in one to the Ac" 
county but it is a very jm<iU one, 
and writ with an honeji Dejign of 
leffening the Number : I fropofe 
neither Credit nor Advantage^ (for 
I hope to take effe&ual care to be 
in the Dark ;) if I may do fame Ut- 
ile Service to Religion ^ and no 
' ^ijf&rvice to Learning^ I have my 
T^nd, I am encJined to hope the 
Treatije may be of fome ufe^ as an 
Hiftorica} Account , in obferving 
the DefeBsy and marking the 
Faults that are to be avoided by 
Beginners', and^ j^offiblyy it may 

afford 
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afford fomt Hints to mfer Meg, 
As ii is, I offer it to thi 'Public ; 
if it moves ufejid, I /hall have 
itutth lMtisfii3ion in my Jelf ; and 
if etierwije, I JhnU be very wiU 
mg to be made a freB> Infitme of 
that which I intend tQ prove. The 
Wegknefi of Human Under- 
fianding. 
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CHAP. I* 

IINCE I firft begun M 
think, I have always had 
a mean Opinion of two 
things. Human Under-* 
landing , and Human 
Will -, The Weaknefs of the latter is a 
confeired thing ; we all of us feel it^ 
and moft Men complain of it, but I 
have fcarce yet met with any, that 
would own the Weaknefs of his Under-* 
{landing I and yet they both fpring from 
the fame corrupt Fountain ; and the 
feme Caufe, that has derived Conragioil 
tapon the Will, has fpread Darknels up** 
S on 
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on the Underftanding 1 and however 
Men may pleafe themfelves with an 6- 
phiion of their own Wifdotfl, it is 
plain, the wifeft Men know little, and 
they that are fuUeft of themfelves, 
and boaft the higheft, do ufually fee 
leaft, and are only -wife for want of 
thinking. 

W E have had a mighty Controvcrfie 
of late betwixt the Old and New Phi- 
lofophers, and great inquiry has been 
made, whether the Prererence is to be 
given to the AncieAt ot modern Lear- 
ning 5 For my part I will not venture 
to engage in fo warm a Cbntroverfie \ 
but it*8 fome Argument to tne, that wd 
have not over much of the things o^ 
therwife we ftiould kftow better whera 
to find it 5 and if I would fay any thing, 
I fliould be of Opinion, that neither 
fide has reafon to boaft* What the 
Wifdom of the Ancients was, is not 
fb eafily known at this diftance i by 
thofe Specimens of it that are leK us, 
it does not appear to have had ^ny thini 
in it very extraordiflary, or whicj 
might not be attained to by their Pofte- 
rity,. without ftanding upon their Shoul-^ 

ders. 



dcrs. Have not feme Dafk and Ora^ 
cular Expreffions beetl efteem'd enough 
to entitle a Man to the Reputation o^ 
Wifdom } And «ras not any odd^ and 
. foinctiflie extravagant, Opinion, if fub-- 
tilely maintained, fufficient to fet a 
Man at the Head of a Pirty, and make 
him the Author of a Sect of Philofo^ 
phers? The moft Ancient Philofphy 
was ufually wrapt up and involved in 
Symbols and Numbers, which, as faf 
as they can be explained, do not 
contain any thing vcry^ myfterious j 
but it was the Intcreft of thefe Great 
Men to keep a Diilance, and be alvtraVs 
in the Clouds, that they might oe 
thought profound, and procure a Ve- 
neration by the Obfcurity of their 
Writings* They that have writ more 
plainly, have (at leaft fome of them} 
been plain to an Objedion, and have 
laid little more, than what good Senfe^ 
improved by Obfervation and Thought^ 
would fuggcft to moft Men without 
Reading. To fay nothing here of th« 
vaft variety of Opinions amongft them^ 
which will fail iri more properly iii the 
thread of my Difcouffe •, they did ti6t 
agree in the fiift Critirkmjt of Trtith; 

B ) which 
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whith they have made as many and as 
different as could poflibly be thought of, 
and carried their Differences fo far, 
that it put the Scepticks pretty early 
upon doubting of every thing, and at 
laft brought them to deny that there 
was any fuch thing as Truth in the 
World. 

The Modems have not yet gone fo 
far, but they have made fome Advances, 
and feem, by pretty eafie Confequences, 
to be leading us towards it : For fince 
Jrifiotle^s Philofophy has been explo- 
ded in the Schools, under whom we 
had more Peace, and poflibly al- 
moft as much Truth as we have had 
•fince, we have not been able to fix any 
where, but have been wavering from 
one Opinion to another. The Plato- 
nick Philofophy was firft introduced 
with the Greek Learning, and won- 
derfully obtained for fome time, among 
the Men of Polite Letters , but how- 
ever Divine it might feem at firft, and 
for that reafon was entertained more 
favourably, it was found upon a (hort 
tryal to lead to Herefie, and fo went 
Qff dgain undjer a Cloud« The Moderns 
' , were 
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were now wife ciibugli to fet up for* 
therilfelves, and were more pleased with 
their own Inventions, than with the 
dry Syftems of the Old Philofophers* 
Several Attempts were made unfiicefs- 
fully:, nor had they fet out long or 
done much, till they had run them- 
felves into fuch a Maze, That M. Des 
Cartes thought it neceflary to fit down 
and doubt, whether they were not all : 
out of the way : His doubts increafed 
upon him by doubting, and hcmuft 
have continii'd under them, had he not 
l^ a ftrange turn of Thought ftruck E-.. 
vidence out of Uncertainty ^ for he 
found fuch ftrength and conviftion in 
doubting, that he brings an Argumenr- 
from it to prove a firft Truth, The re- ' 
ality of his own Exiftencc : He like-^ 
wile borrowed great light from Lkas^ 
whi^ have been fince improved, by 
c^mp^ring their agreement afid'^difa- 
greeraent with one anodicr, and with" 
the Reality of things : And fince that^ 
Conformity has npt been evident 
enough,, we have been confulting: 
the Divine Kiy^ qxjdeal Vorld^ w 
fetclj thence more perfed IJeas^ and: 
are at laft come to fee all things in^ 

B 3 GODi 
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^ a way 'i^bidi, could it be as 
eafily fliade otit, as it i^ affeated, I do 
not fee, what we could defire further ^ 
for we fiiall hardly fee more clearly in 
a State of Gkiry ? But all thefe Parti- 
cniajrs #e flali in^et with, as we go 
along* 

W tt A T has been fard of Philofc^hy, 
ii true in other fcirts of Learnings and 
however we may be puffed up with 
vain conceits, and may flatter our felves 
with DiCcovearies oi Ne^ Worlds of 
heurmng^ and fancy there is Iktie hid 
from the profound Search and accurate 
Encpirieg of fo Learned an Age ^ to 
mc It fcems we arc yet much in the 
Dark) that many of our Difcpveries, 
«t purely imaginary , and th6t fhe 
Stnt t^fJuearning is^fo %t from Perfect 
tion, niiudi more from being the Sub^ 
jeft of Oftcntation, That it ought to 
teach us Modefty, and keep us Humble, 
To this end, Ipropofe to trace it in its 
fcYcral Branches y and were the Ma^ 
Uagcfiaentof my Argument anforerable 
to the Truth dt it, I feouid not doubt 
0f giving Satisft^on to impartial Rear 
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CHAP. ir. 
Of Language. 

Anguages being the 
OjfinneU by which mofl: of 
our JLeaming is convey*d, 
it is ncceffary to the at- 
taining pfKnowledge, that 
thefe (hould be k^ clear and ctgen ^* 
if the Streams in thefe run muddy, or 
^xe corrupted, all the Knowledge that 
is conveyM 1^ them muft be oWcure : 
Words at the beft are no very certain 
figns <>f things ; &ey are liable to Am* 
biguity, and under that An^iguity are 
often fubjeA tpr very different Moan- 
iiigs ^ and tho* (his, as f^ as it is the 
B 4 common 
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Wmmon condition of Speech, rauft be 
fubmitted to, and is no Objeftion in 
plain Laws and eafie Precepts, that arc 
intelligible enough in any Language j 
yet in Matters of Science, it is much 
pthenyite -, thefc arp nic^ things ^ Ithe 
ftrift Meaning is to be obfervM in 
them J nor can we miftajce a Wo^i 
without Igfing the Notion, 

The firft Language, the Hebrem^ 
Was very phin and Ample, (a good Ar- 
gument of it? being m Original) con-^ 
fifting of few Roots, and thofe very 
fimple and uncompounded ; It feems, 
fitted for the purpofe, for which it was 
flefign'd, which was not fo much to 
iihprove Men?s Knowl6dge as to better 
their Lives, and this End it did per^ 
fedly Anfwer: Indeed the Ancient 
Tongues are generally the moft un- 
jcompounded, and confequently more 
plain and eafie, but then, whilft things 
continued thus, a$ Languages were 
tafie, fo they were defe^ive, and there^ 
fore as from neceffity Men were put 
tapon improving Speech , fo particular- 
ly as Arts increafed, Onguages grew 
ijp jwith them^ and Men were put u^h 

- ^ Poinicg 
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HpOtt Leaiining. 

» • « 

Coining new Words to exprefi tke 
new Ideas they had 'of things* This 
has enlarged tne Bound? of Language, 
and fwoln it to fuch a height, thajt its 
Redundancy is now a greater Inajinv^-* 
riieijce^ tl^an the Defediyenefs of it 
was before# 

• • • ^ 

The Ineonveniencies from Langua- 
ges are chiefly two , Firjf^ Their Vari- 
ety : And Secondlj;^ Their Mutability^ 
|. Were there only one Language in 
the World, Le^rnihg wpuld be a inuch 
eafier thing, than it now is j Men 
might then immediately apply to things, 
whereas now a great part of our time 
is fpent in Words, and that with fo lit- 
tle Advantage, that we often blunt the 
edge of bur l/nderftanding, by dealing 
with fuch rough and unpleafant tools : 
For however apt Men may be to over- 
value' the Tonnes, and to think they 
have made a confiderable progrefs in ' 
Learning, when they have once over- 
come thefe, yet in reality there is no; 
internal worth in them, and Men may 
underftand a thoiifand Languages with- 
out being the wifer, unlefs they at- 
tend to the things, that they deliver : It 
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if hi order to this that they are to be 
Ifsmt, and it is thQ h^rd c(>nditii:»n of 
Learning, that in this refpeft, it can- 
ned be without then) ^ This labour roufl 
ncei&rily be devoured in our way to 
Knowledge, and every Man muft dig 
in this Mine, that hopes to be Mafter 
of the Treafure it cx)ncealsi much 
Oro& is tp be feparated» and many pif- 
foulties to be over-come, 

Whbn I fpeakof the Variety of 
languages, I do not mean that ^Iji of 
thetn are necefl^ry, at leaft not tp all 
forts of JUearning -, were this our Cafe, 
we could have few compleat Schdars ^ 
hut tho* all of them be not pecefiary, 
y&t fome of them ar^ allow'd to be lo, 
particularly fuch as are ftiled Learned ^ 
and there is fuch a Connexion among 
mp(^ T<Higuefi of the fame kind, that 
it i^ hard to exceU in any one, with« 
out ifome tolerable skill in the reft. 
This is pretty plain in the Grs^k and 
l^ifij and the reafon is clearer in the 
Eaftern Tongues, where the iiffinity 
is greater* Twoxjfthe Languages that 
in th^ir different kinds pretend to moft 
Marking, (I do not here inquire, how 

truly) 
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truly) are the Arabick and Greek^ and 
if happens not well, that thcfe two are 
the moft copious and difficult. They 
that have Skill (a) in the firft aiTure {^)W,wd. 
us, that it abounds in Synonymous f'^j/'^'^ 
Words, that it has five hundred Words 
for a Lyon, and almoft a thoufand for a 
Sword, which are enough to make an 
intire Language ^ and aimoft as many 
as all th^ Radicals in the Hebrew 
Tongue. And as for the Gr^^i, which 
is unconteftedly Learned, moft know 
how copiouiB it is ^ for tho* its Radicals 
are not (o many as might be imagined, 
whidi feme have computed not much to 
ejcceed three thoufend, (b) yet this is ih)vnik: 
abundantly made up in its Compofi- Jif**^"^ 
tions, and however fimple it may, be 
in its Roots J it fpreads very widely in 
its Branches : Tf we add to this^ its 
many different DialeSs, and all the va^ 
rious Infledions of Nouns and Verbs, 
which diyerfifie Words, and diftinguifla 
them from tlierafelves , this^ill Iweli 
the Account much higher, and mil^ 
it alropft an infinite tfiing. So ijiat 
what Trom Ae variety of Languages, 
and the Copt a of thofe that arc reputed 
Learned, one great ^^u^ion lies in 
f he iray of Leayningt T « 5 
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The other Incotivcnience is frqin 
their MutiabUity ^ for whatever their 
Number may be, yet were their Na- 
ture fix-d^ and their Condition ftated, 
the Meafures that are taken from them 
miglit be more fteady ^ but when to the 
Multitude of them, we add their Mu- 
tibility^ we are ftill under greater Difr 
ficulties. Words, like other things, are 
fubjed to the common Fate of Vicifli- 
tude and Change ^ they are always in 
Flux, Ebbing and Flowing, and have 
fcarce any fix*d Period : For being go- 
verned by Cuftom, which it felf depends 
upon one of the moft unconftant things 
in the World, the Humour of the Peo* 
pie, it is fcarce poffible it (hould be o- 
riierwife : No Prince ever gave Laws 
to thefe* C4far^ whogave ^^^s to Rome^ 
could give none to its l^anguage ^ and 
its was look'd upon as the heighth of 
Flattery in that Sycophant, that offered 
to Complement him with fuch an ex- 
travagant Powder -^ in this, Cuftom is 
only abfolutet We Can fcarce hjive a 
Jpctt^r inftance f>f this, than in the 
TiHQgue we are now fpeaking of, tlie 
l^gsm ^ .:that l^w^gpage that was fpoke 
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foon after the Foundation of Rme^ was 
perfedly unintelligible in the Age of 
Augufhts i nay, tome hundred Years 
after that Period, and not 150, before 
Cicero\ Time, the Tongue, that was 
then Vulgar, can hardly now be unr 
derftood without a Q)mment; This isv 
evident from the Infcription upon the 
Columna Rojlrata, that is yet in being, 
and a Copy of which has been given us 
by Bifhop Walton (i). In Cicero's Age, /,) ^„|Ug, 
that Tongue was in its full heighth •, )■ s. 
it had been growing up till then, e- 
ver after it was declining, and had on- 
ly one fliort Stage of Perfedion. They 
that came after were obferv'd to write 
with fome mixture, even Livy had his 
Vatavinity, which is moft probably un- 
derftood of a Tindure from his Coun- 
tiy Education. 

Successively on, they were 
more corrupt \ Vaterculus, Seneca, 5cc. 
ftill writ with a greater mixture ^ till 
at laft, either by mixing with Foreign 
Nations,, in fending Colonies, or by 
the brealcing in of Barbarous People up- 
on them, the Language funk into De- 
cay, and became utterly Barbarous. 

The 
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The Greek Tongue had the fame 
Fortune with the Latin^ tho* it con- 
tinued Vulgajr longer j for as Greece 
did aflift the Ramans^ in giving Per- 
fcdion to their Speech, (they having 
not begun to cultivate Arts, or polifli 
their Language, till they had fubdu'd 
Greece) fo they received a great Tia- 
^re and Corruption from their Con- 
querors j either firft, when they be- 
came an Acccflion to their Empire, 
as appears from thofe that writ in 
that Tongue after the Redudion of 
Greece-^ or after, when the Empire 
was tranflated to Confiantinaple ^ and 
that City became new Emne^ and the 
Seat of the Empire. From that time 
the Greek funk a-pace, as muft needs be 
expeded, where the Latin was the 
Court Language, and made ufe of 
in their Laws and Courts of Judi- 
cature 'y and the Greek in a manner 
confinM to the Vulgan In Juftira^ 
dfCs Time, who was not very long af-* 
ter Cmjlantine ^ it is plain, it Was 
much corrupted, as is evident, from 
the ABs of the Councils of thefe Times, 
and the Atcljunatioas of the People, 

and 
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afld Ckrgjr on Tuch Occafiotts, Inftah- 
Ces whereof are given by Du Frefnt^ 
in his Learned Frefeee^ to his G^wfc 
Ghjfaty (d). As we defcend lower (d) §. {. 
the Corruption is greater, as i* (hewn 
by the fame Learned rerfon : The 
Reduftiofi of Conftantinofk by thfe 
Franks^ was one other great Blow, thfe 
kft and fatal Stroke was given by that 
Deluge of Barbarifm, in the inutidation 
of the Turks ^ who bore down all before 
thera. What the Condition of it now 
is, may be feen in CruJsM^ (e) whence (e) rm^ 
will appear not only the prcfent cor- ^»'-<^-M9- 
rupt State of that Tongue , but alfo "^' ^'^ 
the Rcafoils from which it proceeds, 
either from the Mixture of the Latin^ 
the Turco^Arabic^ and other Foreign 
Tongues j or by dividing Words that 
(hould be conjoyn'd, or running two 
Words into one, that fliould be divi- 
ded J or by other Faults in Orthoffra- 
phy^ that is now in great negled a* 
mong thetn. And what is moft me- 
lancholy in the Account, is. That e- 
ven at Athens^ that was once Renown- 
ed for Leatning and Eloquence , their 
Tongue is now more Corrupt and Bar- 
barous, than in any other part of 

Greece j 
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Greece j to that degree, a? is there ta< 
ken notice o£ that it would draw Tearsi 
(D i*. P* from any one to obferve, (/) the mife- 
^* table Change* In all Parts of Greect^ 

their Speech is fo far degeiierated from 
its ancient Purity, that as a Learned 
Greek cannot throughly uiiderftahd the 
Modern Vulgar Tongue, much lefs isi 
the Ancient Gr^^& undcrftood by the 
Moderns* 

Now under this great Multiplicityj^ 
as well as Change^ what Difficulties 
^ are we to ftruggle with, and what Un- 
certainties are to be overcome ? Our' 
Words are fo many, and fo uncertain, 
that there is both great Difficulty in 
becoming Matters of them, and, after 
that, in fixing and determining their 
Senfe : We are to trace them up to 
their firft Originals, and afterwards to 
purfue them down to their laft Decay, 
to mark their feveral Times and Peri- 
ods, in all which they much vary, and 
are often^capable of different Meanings, 
or their true Meaning is very obfcure* 
There is only one way of coming at 
^ their Meaning, after they become dead 
Languages, and ceafe to be Vulgar, by 

the 
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*fae Books that have been writ in them j 
but befides the want we are in of fome 
of thefe, and Defefts in thofe we have, 
tho* they might ferve well enough for 
common Ends and Ufcs^ yet the things 
we are now enquiring after, are Mat- 
ters of iftr/Vn^^, which are abftruft things, 
and not fo eafy to be exprefs'd in fuch 
proper Terms, as are not liable to be 
mifunderftood 5 Such particularly are 
Terras of Art, that mutt needs be ob- 
fcure, as being too comprehenfive, and 
taking in more Notions than one, un- 
der the fame Word: Which tho* of 
good ufe, as being defign'd to make 
Knowledge more Compendious , y^t 
have frequently turned the other way, 
by requiring large Comments , that 
have been often writ upon a (ingle 
Word, and, perhaps after all, have left 
it more doubtful than it was before. 

Dictionaries indeed have 
been callM in to our Afliftance, which 
have been compiled with much Pains 
and in great Plenty, not only for 
Words, but for Sciences and Arts , but 
befides the no great Agreement that is 
among them, they are fwoln to fuch a^ 

C height. 
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height, and become fo numerous, that 
thofe very Books, that were defigtfd as 
Helps, now breed Confufion, and there 
j&ulk and Number is become a Burthen* 
Such alone as have been Composed for 
the French Tongue (which as yet is na 
Learned Language, though it bids pret- 
ty fair for it) would fill a Library, and 
only one of thofe, and that not the 
largeft, has been the Work of Forty 
Years, tho* it was carried on by the 
united Labours of the French Academy \ 
after all which Care, it has not efcaped 
Cenfure, but has been thought to want 
Gjrredion , and does thereby (hew 
how impoflible it is to fet Bounds, or 
give a Standard to Language, for which 
purpofe it was defign'd* Not only e- 
yery Tongue, but every Faculty has 
met with this Help ; DtSiionaries are 
become a great Part of Learning, and 
nothing remains, but that as it has far^d 
with Bibliotheqties^ which were grown 
(^) V. Ant. fp numerous, that (g) a Bibliotheca Bt^ 
Teijjer.v. bliothccarunt was thought a neceflary 
^^. -t^^- ^ork, fo Didionaries Ihould have the 
like Service done . them j a IHSionari^ 
tim^ DiBionariorum^ might be a Work 
of forpe Ufe^ J am fure of great Bulk^ 

and 
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, Slid I wondei? it has not been yet un- 
dertaken. 

T o redrefs and heal, all thefe Incon- 
veniences, an univerfp-l Reraedy, has 
indeed been thought of ^ a Red Cha^ 
raBer and Philofiphkal Language^ a. 
Work that has been purfued of late 
With great Application, and with foma 
ExpciSations of Succefs, and Advan- 
tage 5 But however plauiible this majf 
feem at a diftance, it is to be feqr'd, it 
16 only fo in the Theory, and that up- 
on Tryal, it wiU be found an imprac- 
ticable thing. For this l^an^uagebe- 
Mig defigned not to exprels Words but 
Things, we muft tirft be agreed about 
the Nature of Things, before we can 
&c Marks and Charaders to reprefenc 
them, and I very much defpair of fuch 
an Agreement. To name only one -, 
When Bifliop Wilkins firft undertook 
this Defign, (h) ^ubftance ^di Met- (h)Reat 
dents were a receiv'd Divifion, and ac- ^*'"'- ^'*'■•• 
cprdingly in ranking things, and redu- ^' *" ^* 
cing them to Heads, (which is the great 
Excellency of this Defign) He proceeds 
according to the Order they ftand in, 
of Sub fiance and Accidents, in the 
Scale of Predicaments ^ but were he 

C a to 



to begin now, and would fuit his Dc- 
fign to the Philofophy in Vogue, he 
muft draw a new Scheme, and iriflfead 
oi Accidents muft take ift Modes ^ which 
are very different from Accidents^ both 
in Nature and Number. Biftiop WiU 
kins was an extraordinary Perfon, but 
very projefting, and I doubt this Defign 
may go along with his D^alus and Ar^ 
chimedes^ and be ranked with his Ejnng 
Qoariot and Voyage to the Moon. The 
Divifion of Tongues was inflifted 
by G O D, as a Curfe upon Humane 
Ambition, and may have been conti- 
nued fince for the fame Reafon ; and 
as no Remedy has been yet found, fo 
it is moft probable, it is not to be ex- 
peded, nor are we to hope to Unite 
that which G O D has divided. The 
Providence of G O D may have fo or- 
dered it for a Check to Men's Pride, 
who are otherwife apt to be building 
Babels^ were there no Difficulties to 
obftrud and exercife them in their 
way. 
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Of Grammar. 



I HO' Grammar be look'd 
upon by many as a tri- 
vial thing, and only 
the Employment of our 
Youth , yet the great- 
re not thought it be- 
lare; Plato and JriftD- 
: Greeh, and Ctfar and 
the Latins, have tiea- 
Subjeft. In our timey 
Gramtnar, that goes 
ame of Mi lalj, waa 
of the mail confiderablc 
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Men of the Are ; The EngUJh Rudi- 
nieuts..i>)L D' Celtt-^Dam of ■'^o^'^i 
wiith a Preface to the firft Edition^ 
dinifting its Ufe by" no lefs M^n than 
Otii'dmdW«lfey; The moft Rational 
Hirt^tlM.^M>c/>Ar, WIS -WntorConTfted 
lJ)i.tim, (i) by Erafmus^ and the other Parts by 
8■^'4'I other Hands: So. that tho' M' Lih 
now bears the Name, which while 
living he always modeftly refiisM, yet 
it was carried on by the joint Endea- 
vours of feveral Learned Men, and he 
p rhaps had not the laigeft Share in 
that Work. . 

W E R,E ■ - - - 

Korro estA 
Ufe to us i 
JCir's Booli 
and only i 
want two 
thife Ofa 

^£.1^, from him 
«. 8. A. GeUius 
(OLr. Snd twice 
»•<!• ?■*• Ancient ( 
«'?•'* •Cftrea.l! 
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fcrve to any one who will take the 
Pains to confult the particular Places : 
And as for Varro^ his Books are chiefly 
about the Etymologies of Words, 
which are of no great Ufe, being ob- 
fcure and uncertain. 

The following Grammarians are 
yet more defeftive j we have a large 
CoUeftion of them put out by Putfchius^ 
who (againft the Cuftom of moft Edi- 
tors, that feldom ufe to fpeak diparag- 
ingly of their Authors) ingenuoufly con- 
felleth, that fome of them were fcarce 
worth 2n Edition. And moft of them 
having^ been writ, either when Learn- 
ing was low, or after Barbarifm had 
begun to overflow the Empire, it is no 
wonder that they do not rife above their 
Level, or that while: they lay down 
Rules in this Art, they fcarce write in 
tolerable Latin : Prifcian himfelf will 
be no exception to this, who, notwith-. 
Handing his fbridnefs in giving Rules, 
and Severity in Cenfuring others, has 
nrach ado to preferve himfelf from Bar- 
barifm : Let any one read fome of his 
firft Lines, he will need go no farther 
to make a Judgment. 

Ca SoMg 
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Some of our Modem Critic* 
have deferv'd well of this Art, who as 
they have us'd more Perfpicuity, fo 
they have writ with much greater Pu- 
rity, than moft of the Ancient Gram- 
marians have done: Valla^ EraftnuSy 
and our Linacer have taken much Pains, 
and (hown great Judgment in this 
Matter ^ and yet after all, as if nothing 
had been done, arifeth SanSius^ and 
after him Schiopphts^ and correA all 
that had gone before them. Cicero and 
QuinSiilian were blind with thcfe Men, 
who made fuch difcoveries, as never 
had been thought of, by any of the 
Ancients , all Grammar before them 
was, Cloacina^ polluted and full of Mi- 
ftakes'5 theirs only is the trUeWay,^ 
which they pretend is highly Rational,^ 
containing few and eafie Rules, and, 
under thefe, fcarce any Exceptions* 
Tho' if this new Method be ea^amin'd, 
it will be found as fallacious, and they 
as fallible as other Men : SanSius^ 
great Principle on which he goes, is. 
That Languages, and particularly the 
Latin^ are not purely arbitraiy, or de-^ 
pending barely on Ufe an^ Cuftoro^ 
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but that an Analogy has been obfer- 
ved, and a reafon may be given of the 
Idioms of Tongues, and upon this he 
builds a Rational Grammar. This 
perhaps might hold in fome Meafure 
in the Hebrew^ as far as its Words 
were imposed upon juft Reafonsj 
but in the Latin Tongue, which he 
treats of, that was firft rorm'd, and af- 
terwards grew up in Confufion ^ and 
under, a People, while they were yet 
Barbarous, we are not to exped fuch 
mighty^ Regularity. The Romans 
kneiw nothing of Grammar, till the 
Times of Entiius^ when that Toi^ue 
was:pretty well growo, *lid confequent- 
\y could have no great Regard to it in 
terming their Language y and therefore 
for any one now, to pretend to fix the 
Analogy of Words, or to reduce all 
under ftrid Rule, is to fet Bounds 
where they were' never intended, and 
to find a Reafon that was never 
meant Had Qrammar been as Anci* 
ent as Languages,, we might have pro- 
ceeded in this n^nqr ^ but it being in- 
vented only as a Help, and not framed 
Originally as. an immutable Rule, we 
jBuft fuit it to. purBufiaefs as well as 
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we can, but am not to exped it fhouldT 
be Uniform, mi not liable to many 
Exceptions^ 

To take a (hort view of fomc Par- 
ticubrs^ (i.)A8to Letters, we are not 
yet agreed about their Orig;in:il, which 
might be of ufe in fixing our Alphabets j' 
fiw: tbo* the Gre^k Letters, and from 
them the Latin^ feem derived from the 
Fhdemcisn, and thefe again from the 
Ancient U^brew^ as has been attempted 
to be (hewn, not dnly from Hiftbry, 
but from the Affinity of Letters, hf 
turning Ae Hebrew Gharadeis ' tk>- 
wards . the right Hand, according ti^ 
our Way of Reading ^^ yet there iies 
one great Objeftion againft this. That 
Coihhus^ who brou^t the Fhaatdciak 
Letters among the Greeks^ is » only, 
faid to have brought (ixteen . and^ 
therefi^re muft have left fome behind 
him J fOT the Phoenician or Hebrew^ AU 
phabet was alwa)ns fixt, and of the 
fame length as now, fince we have 
had any Writing^ a ftanding Evidence 
a[^ which we have in feveral Alphabe- 
tfcd Ffaims and Chapters. Were this* 
nftore cettain, it would help to deter*- 

mine 
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mine our Alphabets, both as to their 
Numbers and Powers *, wjiiereas now we 
are uncertain in both, and there are 
great Difputes amoiig the Critics, as to 
fomeof the Elements, whtther they be^ 
Letters or no* 

(2^) In the Etymological or Ana- 
logical Part, we labour under the fame 
Difficulties ; nor can it be otherwife; 
where Languages were fo much the 
EfFed of Chance, and were not framed 
by any fettled or eftablifh'd llules. 
When Varro writ his Book, De Lingud 
t^atind^ it is plaih this Analogy was a 
difputable things he brings feVisrai 
Objedions againft, as well as Reafons 
for it 5 and his Inftances are fo many, 
and his Objedions fo confiderable, 
that he muft needs be allowed to have 
left it doubtful. - In the fame Age, 
when a Queftiph was put hy ftmpey 
to moft of the Learned Men in Rome^ 
(m) concerning the Analogy of a very /^^ y ^^ 
common Word, they could come tOGeii.Lia,^ 
no Refolution abotit it, tho* Cicero was ^^t- '• 
one of the Numb^n a^d fo it was left 
undetermined; Ana if the thing were 
fp much controverted among them. 
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who, had better opportunities of Ei)r 
quiry^, as living nearer the Original, 
when many Moijunients of Antiijuity 
were left, and the Latin yet a Jiving 
Language among them ^ it niuft needs 
Ibe much more fd to us, who live at 
this diftance, and want many of their 
Helps ^X)ur greateft Light muft be 
borrowM from their Books, and wc 
can be only nipre Happy iji the Ap^ 
pli^^oi% Accordin^y we fo.llo\^ 
th^m prietty cl9r?, and are much more 
^reded by the Cuftom of Ancient and 
Approyed Author?, than by the Reafon 
of Words that are perpetually varyine^ 
How many Words aire there agreeable 
enough with Analogy, and of Modern 
yfe , among Learned Men, which ytt^ 
Jbecaufe they ^re not us'd by the Anci- 
e^its, are not- only diflik'd, but are 
looked upon by the Critics,- as Viti^ 
SertMnis ^ Innumerable Inftances may 
(m)Tkvit. be had (n) in ?^^^^Zm5 •• Few Men would 
^^Sm ^ a£rai4 to ufe, tncertitudoj Ingrati-^ 
iudq \ 9pd other Wojds of the like Na- 
ture V there is nothing difagreeable iij 
thetp, or difpropcirtionable to Speech ^ 
and. yet becaufe they have not been 
usM by the beft Claffic Ai^tljdrs, b«t 

havQ 
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have been feemingly avoided, when 
they came in their way, and either 
Paraphrased, or Greek Words put in 
their room, they have been exploded 
by our Modem Criticks. The Ano* 
malifms in Words have been fo many, 
and the Differences yet more among 
thofe that have treated of them, that 
fome have gone fo far as to deny the 
thing it felf, and to allow no Analogy 
either in the Greek or Latin Tongue. 

3. Grammar has fared no bet- 
ter in the conftruftive Part, whether 
we will be guided by Rules, or Autho- 
rity of Beft Authors , the number of 
Rules is become a Burden, and the 
Multitude of Exceptions is yet more 
Vexatious : If we will believe Schiop- 
pius^ there are five Hundred Rules in 
our Common Grammars, in the Syn- 
tax only of Nouns, and Verbs, and 
Participles, and fcarce any of thofe 
without their Exceptions, and fo pro- 
portionably in the other Parts of Syn-- 
tax'^ all which muft employ a great 
part of our Time. Or if we will be 
Direfted by Authorities, the Critics 
have been lo unmercifully fevere, that 

we 
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«re fcarce know which to follow j 

GcerOy tho* the moft unexceptionable, 

has not efcaped their Cenfure, he has 

been pelted by them^ and Falla and jB- 

rafmus have charged him with Soloe- 

cifms. Diutius commorans Athenis — - 

erat Anttnus ad te fcribere j and Quum 

(o)Vtd. in animo haberem navigandi^ (o) are 

^^"^^mt "^'^^ Paflages to this Purpofe. And iti- 

op^Tm. I . deed tho* Cicero be look'd upon as a Stan- 

^'/V L^* dard of Language with us, yet he was 

tap. 2$. ' ^ot fo to thote of his own Age ^ Atticus 

(V) ^- 7- (p) in an Epiftle to him, chargeth 

^'* '• him with falfe Latin, and being put 

upon a Vindication, he defends himfelf 

by the iVuthority of Terence ^ of that, 

whatever Cicero be to us, Terence was 

then the better Authority. Neither of 

them fure are unexceptionable, nor 

any other that we can meet with, tho* 

we (hould carry our Search through the 

whole Set* 

4. Pronunciation has been the Sub- 
jeft of great Debates, efpecially in the 
Greek Tongue, the Pronunciation of 
which has been more negleded : And 
tho* at firft View, it may feem a light 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, 

yet 



yet the negle£l of it has been of ver^ 
ill cfinfequence to that Tongue. For 
while the Modern Greeks had little 
regard to the Powers of their Letters, 
and mix'd and confounded the Sounds 
of their Vowels and Dipthongs, and 
run moftof them into one, in their Pro- 
nunciation, they came at laft in ttiany 
Words, to Write as. they fpoke, which 
was one great occafion of the Corrup- 
tion of their Tongue. This Vicious 
Way of Speaking was brought by the 
exird Gteeks into Italj^ and from 
thence together with Learning, fpread 
over the greateft part of Europe , till 
it met with a check here in England^ 
from two very Eminent Men, both of 
them fucceffively ProfelTors in the Z7- 
niverfity of Cambridge^ Sir Thomas 
Smithy and Sir John Cheek. And be- 
caufe the Controverfie is not much 
known, and may afford fome light to 
the Pronunciation of the Greek, 1 will 
give a brief Account of this Gram- 
matical War. 

I T was in the latter end of Hen. 
VIIPs Reign, that Smith and Cheek 
began to obferve the Inconveniencies 

in 



3^ REFLECTIONS 

in this fort of Pronunciation j they 
faw that not only the Beauty of the 
Language w^s loft in this way, but like- 
wife its very Spirit and Life were gone, 
by the iofs of fo many Vowels and 
Dipthongs, and the Language become 
Jejune and Languid : In this way of 
ipeaking it, nothing of Numerofity 
appeared in the Ancient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thofe flowing Pe- 
riods, for which they had been re- 
nowned in Old Greece ; neither could 
they themfelves (hew their Eloquence, 
in their Orations or Leftures, for want 
of the Beauty and Variety of Sounds* 
This put them upon thinking of a Re- 
(qy^cheu formation, (jj) and having confulted 
De hni. ' moftof the Ancient Rhetoricians,ando- 
Sii/ dV. ^^^^ Greek Authors, who had treated of 
put. 'cum Sounds, and finding fufficient Grounds 
w^nt^f r ^^^^ thence for an Alteration, with the 
v!^smhb Confent of moft of the Learned Lin- 
vefro' guifts in the Univerfity, they fet a- 

nunc. Ung. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^y^^ ^j^^ f^^^ ^iViXt Op- 

pofition at firft, but afterwards with 
Succefs, and almoft general Approba- 
tion, Cformvell was then Chancellor 
of the Univerfity, under whom Re- 
formations were not fo dangerous, but 

Gardi* 
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&cceeded^ ^Ko'diflikcd all 
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.- ^(er& was. Qo farther room Cof f^ivite 
|\)dg|ne|it, 'an Obedience was p^i4, and 
'Jfa9dmt\'9^ prefvafl'd,' tiU a. Rjefor- 
rjn^tiqa in p,?ligion, 111^^9 -v^ for a 
. :8«|of roat^onml^'iijgiw^p, t^ftt h3* d^ 

- tfifiM «y9r.^a?e, Howeyetj ^jContrb- 
^y<^e wa^ ttjien ipna^4 . WOb »«fih 
.'•W^gititi, :%ii4 Leaning ^-> Q^r^net ie- 

.#« AM«I^TOtyi:o£ thpifft^tGiwh i 

iiQti the fjiiigf^ ftie, th^ey pl§4d§4 Aatf- 

iqtjity, TO th^t 4f*wn 4owtt firom 

the ipoft, AtJcient Authori ^ :fev(cral of 

the Greek Rhetoricians were brought 

Imto the Gontroverfie, aoad <rfher Au* 

• tjiors that ha4 4ropt any ■ Expreffito 

. dliat |o{^*d chat w^y, 39.4 a. Man would 

wondei: to. fee lo ^ucfe ; Jjeamiog 

•fi^ewn OA:^ dry a Sijibje^, Where 

the Yi^i^ty Iw is pretty vifiMe, and 

(r)Ghf. fo great a Man frj is-^Du Fr^fue 

^'^^''^'.'CmU pQt have been at^ l9f?»-h<jw to 

- determine the Matt^r^. ..tiad h^ wt 
heen poflef&*d with Pa^twiify fijr > 
Party , which he lhfiiEs.j»»' plainly, 

. by blaming Biihop Qodj^. (though 
very unjuftly) for l<«i^ae , G^ir^wr/' 
out of this Catalogue of Bilnops* 

But 



|[^»Leaknimg. 3) 

But I have tua out too far in 
Crrammatical Niceties, whoever de<- 
fires mote on this Subjeft, may meet 
With enough in Biihop Willtini, (f) (j)jt.c4»: 
and I have principally inlilled on ^'-■^'M 
fuch Particulars as liave been neg- *'**" 
leded or overJoek'd by him> 
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ELOQ.UENCE. " 

S . Graminar tea^eth u$ 

to fpeak prdpejriy , fo it 

is the Paj-t of Rhetoricfc 

to inftru^, how, . to da iu 

elegantly, by adding Bcau4 

ty to that Language, tha? before w^^ 

i^ak^ and Grammatically true, if we- 

jvould be, nice jn diftinguilhing, th£r^ 

i? a Difference betwixt Rhetorick and 

f)loc|uerjce, ttio' jve treat of them unr 

^er the fame Head j the one lays down - 

'Ryle^, the pshe;? pra^lifes thei^ i andf 

' D5 " ^ Vm 



3? KBFttctions 

Man may, be. a very good Rhetorician^,.. 

and yet at the fame time i mem Ora-> 

tor : Perhaps QuinBiiian gives as good . 

iules as Gcera^ I am fiire in better 

Method, and with ^eater Clofenelsj 

whereas the other is (b miich anOra^ 

Jor, that he cannot forget it , whilfthQ 

afts the Part of a Rhetorician^ he ^ 

lates and flouriflies, and gives Example 

inftead of Rule : And yet a Man that 

would form ^ CoiiiparifiMi bctwix* 

QuinBHianh Declamations, (if yet- 

they be Qutt^iliarCs) and the Qj'atin 

tbns ()f Tm^^ wonild be in. gre^tQan-s 

ger of forfeiting his Difcretion, 

T H E Ancient Romans had Omtora 
aniotig them, andi fome Eiloquence^ 
Ihftances whereof we have in theus 
Hiftoiy alnioft as high as the Tarqvins 5 
imt it was then a chaft thing withoui 
Paint or drefs. Rhetoric was not yef 
j^hown anioftg them, the Name ai 1^ 
yras.not fo muth as heard of foms hur^-i 
3r?d Years after, the;^ Wanting a Word 
to exprefs , it by, which they were all 
tei^ards fo'rc*d to boVrow' fifom thfe 
{$) QHtaa, (k&ihs (fX As foon *as it came among 
•M. taf. -them,: ^ trace i^ in k^ ^efts, for a& 



. ufpn. IL fe A R K INC. 3f 

amcHig the Grtci^t^ ; lUTli^cfa it ^2a 
borjtotir'd^ it.had occdiiopi^d Tumuic^. 
and oHKufliQns s4 St^te^ eQyeciaiiy at.; 
4tb€ns^ whete it prevail^ taoft, only 
Lsciddfrtm was more* quiet, from' 
whence it wt^ baniflfd, and where a I 
plain Laconic Style was In Vogud ^ fp • 
zt KmiC)^ when once it had gotanf 
Fpoting, ind the Grucfhi^ the JB^«itfi^ 
9nd othef Demagogues begun to ha^ 
rangue th^ People, there was no morfti 
Peace in that State, nothing but can*^ 
tinual Broils ai^inteftineCQtQmotioniB^ 
till they had fought tiierdehes out of 
tiiat Liberty whioi they fccniM to coh*'^ 
tend for, add {Jicir Hea& ended in the 
Huin of their Common^Wedth^ Hie 
Kman.OrfiXw had feeh fbmudi of this 
in his Time, before Things were 
brought te |he laft Extremity, that he 
begins his Book of (u) Rhetorick witfr (^^ p^ ^^ 
3 Doubt, whether that Art had biought vent.Rk^h 
greater Advantage or Detriment to the '• *• 
Comipon-Wealth > And if an Orator, 
where he is treating of Eloquence^ were 
fo doubtful in the Matter, we nee4 
sot be at a Lofs tax whic^ Q^ %9 ^^ 
(qri^ihe the Cafet 



noJi jufldy chii^bble on t'hltiK', Which - 
ase genexaljpgpodor btfaestt^ife, 4fecord- • 
ing as the.rttfiaos are- that' ufccfhem^ • 
wejwill confider the Art it felf; 'If it 
be an. Advantage to any Aw/'to hate ' 
been treated of by. Men that are flciiful 
in.it, this Att ihould have jfeteived 
gi:eatcr Improvements, and be 'nearer 
Perfeftion, than moft others, having 
been 'confidcRed by one of the gr^ateft' 
Matters tljat; ever \jras. Cuero has com- 
pQR'd .pretty lajige Treatifes upon thi& 
Subjeft, that have been pireferV*d and- 
delivered dovm to us y ' paftiijularly* 
fjf) ne 0' twfa C^X i^ ^ formec of which, as;; 
TiitoYtfirA' htei ti'eats bf ' the feveral iCinds , ancf- 
%i^s. ^y^ dpwn fuch iRules, .as ate niceflary 
* ' to be pbfervM in our Way^tor Elor 
qiience ^ fo in the latter he dfelineates* 
' and ,gives us the Pcotraiture of a*perfe6b 
Orator^ '. I .will . not . pretend- to judge 
* of ^o great . a Mafter ^ thus much may 
^. faid witit . Modefty. enough, « that as 
u\J:he firft Xisatife, the Perfons in the 
Pialpgue dijferifrum oneanotlier^ fd 
io!j:hg- latter: the Orator feems to diffes 
fromhimfelf, in the.firft heiftdoubt^i 
fill, in the latter impradicable : It^ 
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Iflfe ©fel8^Qe/(irtiichJhaB fcrrfifcli the! 
FstcG'K^ifmh^h^^ fome.amphg^ 

the Heiaifned ftave ndHsken it far a real . 
Gohft»efnce ^) the Fcrfans ;mtrddu^'4: 
atfe"©qtialiy. tSreatt,' and argue and:<Hfr 
cDfltfc with •eqflKj:rLeorning V a^d,he' 
havililg^affignM,^0'pal;t to hirafclf^.cott^T 
fiftentljr \urith: his DbubtfulneE in this- 
Mattet, a \faii • tray fometimcs be. at . a 
t ofs, 'vabich fide? to ciofe with. And • 
hiB^OMU^r l^iot great and inimitable 
an Bxawpie^.pcrfedlyr- imaginary, and 
confeqtiently of labUfe in human Life, 
fbifwiiith El^ochceis defign^d.; He 
himlcif gives hiin orily* an Ideal B^ing^ 
atid; oivns that ^be .is no where to^bct 
s^undribtit. m: tl^e^^toiiceptioni of . ouf 
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:* A N,D indeed' %e;rauft not' expcdr tor 
find. him any. where :e]re, if allthbfe 
'things be neGcffaiy toan Orator^ ,that 
he-fetons/toreqiire.- Forfirft, Nature 
^nA'G^tMs axe 5ndifpeirfabiy,i}ccefiaty^ 
Vithoiiat: which? . the- Wheels being 
ClcJgy and under iFocce, will drive hea? 
viiy*^' 'Our Qratbjl mrifehave afliwing 
Invention to fotnifti him with Ideas,- a 
ftfdog lmagi9atian;|;oimprefsth,ein, ^ 







4^ KEFLECTJONS 

hippy MBtD6ty to ^rctMhiy aadj* 
Judgment to diipofc thfim in tiieir duo 
Rank and Order* He muft have Lavr 
to liead him into the Knowledge of the 
Coiiftitution and Cuibms of his Coiuk 
try i Hiftory, to acquaint him with 
Examples -^ Logic, to fui^lj him with 
proper Topics ^ and Ms^ty^ to efl« 
able him to penetrate into, and appl)r 
to the Mannei« and Pailtons of Men ^ 
the "Hfijj arid n«Oif, which bs& the 
l^rings of A&ion, and Sources of Peri» 
fwafidn / In fhprt, being to treat of c^ 
verjr thing, he muft be ignorant of nch 
thing. He muft be m Cicero^s Lan- 
guage, a:^/r Ai^A-^.thatis^ a^laaqf 
yniv^rfai Kncfwiedge.^ and what is 
more a Paradox, he muft likewife be sj 
Goo J Man •, a Quality that fo rarely ac^ 
oompanicd Heithcn Elbcjiiericc, that 
bdth Gkerci and J^inBilian arc much. 
at a iPhmge in aflerting it to the Greek 
and Roman Oratdrs, He muft not on- 
ly have a general Knowledge of things, 
hut muft have 5kUi in adorning them y 
he muft have the gpeateft Art, and yet 
at the£lme time the Skill to cqnoeal it 51 
Ibt: whenever Art appears, it lofedi its 
Effeft, and qothing can plcafe, nuach 
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nfucli lets. pettvUri^t 5 but what » na-' 
turil. The thoft external things are 
necfeffary tG his "acomplifhrtifcntj he 
iviaUt not only, have Eloquetioe It) 
his Words, but like^lfe in his Looks 5, 
deceiit Motions, aihd ^n Mt 6f Per- 
fwafion, that graecfal Adiotf atidPro^ 
niinciation, which tyemofiix^es- mads 
thefiitft, andfecoh^, and thitd thing, 
and which had fo great a Shaire'inhis 
o\«^h Compofuitsf, that we ire no* t« 
wonder, that, his Orations plcafe left 
in the Readihg, than they did ift th< • 
Deliverance, as wanting three Parts 
flf what they had when they wer» 
Me. 

* These ^eing the QKiallfication* 
that, are necejTdry to a compl^at and 
pfcrfed Oratpr, it is ne5?t to lttij>iD(lible, 
there fhould ever be any f\ich Man^' 
If any fuch were, in whom all thefo 
C^onditigns met, it muft have been he 
Wno requires them, I niean Gi€er^^ t^hq 
had the ha|)pieft Geniw^ a Ad ' ihat cul-? 
f ivated with the greateft A^tt and ' It^ 
duftry, that perhaps ever Mati had ; he 
whom "Quinciilian^ (y) oppbfeth- to all (y) i^ ,^^ 

^lie Gticfum Oratcirg, X9 wh^m h« gives c^^ ». 



4|v R EWIE C rz p Ji^.^ 

tke.'Fotcc ^i;J}moJlbfnes,^ the Sveetn . 
nefa ^'tf^atesy and the Ce^^i*? o;f ^ 
P/i^f<r j he whom he diles the Name-, 
not of. a Man, but of Elpquencc it ' 
felf i ^qti,g^ves it as a Rule, by which ; 
a, Man (nay: judge of his own Proficiency 
in Eloqvfince, li Cicero begins to pleale:^ 
him:! Yet this Ciofro was fo far from, 
p^eafittg in his own Age, that as he met \ 
with Petra^rs among hi^ Enen^ies^ ' 
(x) LfrgU Qpe of whkh compos*(i| a Treatife f;5j ^ 
TpHd^Gei! againft him, undej a v^y difparaging . 
l.i.cap.17. Title. -j, fo be did not: latisfy Bnam 
among his Friends, . who taxeth him 
with.'lopfenefp in hi? CJonppqfures, and' 
charges "him with want of Nerves and 
(a)L.x2. Strength. And QuinSilian (a)^ where' 
^'*- '• he comes: to explain Jjico^elf, tells us, 
That^he fti[es Gcero a cbmpleat Oran 
tor only iq (he Vulgar Meanmg of thtj^ 
Word, jfctr in the Sri6t,$^nfe, he wa^ 
yet to /fepki and does notqnly defire Per-?* 
fbaioa III vhjim, but acquaints us with. 
(h) L. 12. the F^ylt§'ho was qhixged with (kX tcj 
f4A 10- ^^it^ xha? -^e was turgid ^nd- fwelling- 
ia hkExjyeflipnsi, too frequent in Re-t 
peti)tiQns,iJ)t?oken in his Compofition^ 
$nd fiflt only eafte in his Stile, buj 

^.; ' fee. 
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*tegun' to re^Ve, and Cfcffp: was fhi'^ 

■(jy'd'almoft t6 .Qie Neglda of ouf^Bi- 

^Bfcs 1 yet oiie!'^ butl Gtes^-CJHties in 

m Jfc^/^' tbnsfufc.: coUFd " 
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.CUUL.U u. lu a. i^iveTOTHttn oii.ic. ijur ^.uuiu 

•' -• - ^ '^ - -^ V- i -^aJ :nT / . Ckeroms 

•^:tt J" i^' rioh Vei '-agreed iiii8% tHfe 
^'elimea. which^'of iiis C6Hiiwru¥«l! ire 
'the ■ moft El(?^nf,' • Uhtrnfm^-^t-'ifhiQ 




%y ^bi Error' iMrf ^ ^dlMAh - kmorik 




■dFWumane "Eloqbeffice* -%vikft-be 
[tmta this i4 4 fwriaricatfl^ li^Wt\ 
'MteMki th& Grfeafeft Ofat^q&nttlffe 
,iGirea{6ft' J&d^; ' '(for Ufa^W mm^ 
*y ^?V^h> io^ber dite bt thfe jfee^fiW- 
qui^ht Perfdias pf ■'feis^'tiafl^)^^*/^ 
^ibmes -ifltb -ffte 'P&ce- 'of Jtidi^tOr*, 
breathiiig Revenge -^liitM'lAghriks^ 
•^iid' with an obftihate. Refoldtiotf tbcori- 
Qettitf him, but with Difficuhy is pre- 

vail'd 



. fenfejotwhii:ii hr^ives Hrair tD,.iratheif 

.asa; tli'ipi of r^te^-fct^ th^n.^ri^ 

..any thpul^ts of J'ieldiQg to Jii$ Per- 

'iWa^Wf Hojvevej:,'' ijo JJ^nefisl^e 

hea^4..\)^^ he . ta6ye3^^^ ap)l a^d^^' an4 

When he cpmes to toiif 4 y^ft ^^4?^- 

li a, tht Coftqueroi* has no more Soul 

left, he takes Fire mi is tr»iirp(nted 

beyond hiriifelf i he- (hakes ahd'fretti- 

.bjfs, »|}4 ^'^ ^ Pat)eJr.t{iajh^ heM 

in his jHW ^ ai)f 'i^J|)u;||it pt 4})tts 

. <B74iQr)>).li^:wa^ 4€tef milled to Cc 
^And in<jl«r J thuik I ha>^eaUpw*4 
to ^Wjetipe^ bat t(» 4e^l inipattjamr* 
the Fctffe of it i% ;^ ^eat^ aod wp 
Effed ftf it lo wondeitful jti this |n- 
ft^tije^, :t^9t it W0QI4 r^e a Mairs 
Cuiip^ty. to pn^uite into the Cat^* 
H#d fhif Qt&tion been Ipi^, We ihcAudi 
have had nn)!): tejtible biit-gi^s ^ 
.lamefitable Coiuplaints ^mong 4i)p 
l^eaiiiedj -of the Lofs that the VV«*"¥ 
^a« (ufbjnM in fq c<K)ri|ipQ,aiat9 a Piec^ 

Lo it i& yet exta4t ! Afid 4^9* ^i^ 
9^ every thing of CUere\ -be «xc0|- 
knt in it$ kind, yet fa much WiU j^ 








. :B U T gWStifig IS tpitfih fetcp • to 5- 
. I^qu^ooe as'^a.fe^ dcfir^^ ho^f 4sU* 
. i^ Joes f>e)rfw84ft< : h this j|n4 <ithf* i^- 
-Vfufifxs} I ^tfijR^ not firopj I^tio^l 

. Av^^ttOSnt^ r!wlwcfe , wg^ir i tl9 -be > the 
;«ilrffttMani' but dSjomp^i^ <S^e©wt 

cable Wm«ib, nbt .I»4 4fttrya§^. ^ 
hand In the Blood of his Oeliveitr. 
Th* OwtQT -^9 SP^T^aijpttCil^lfeck 

wfe of the diiJig^i^epKkgvey^TQ ffe- 
irail jrith hiin fmgwt]|i?jr feduc^je^ta; 
Ije applies tohi^ F^gicinaiEfeci (?f hw 
R^foo, his v*P^ rand , klm^ M% W 
Buttio^ him in ipipd of th& ^^-^y^- 
ii4W Field, of Jii8;<?Jk«y i^.fpl^ ., . 
tod the grtiat^ . Hpnpur^ h<i h?4i W- 
•quinrf bv P&i-4oiHsgi he ftilfs: hiifi 
jfaibtt, tW 9t th€>&{ne tim^ lie thqi^jht 
him an Ufiiipefi and. bids him j:fim.«p=- 
■bst'it was his People that-beg'd Liga- 

riut 






more Popular th^f ^ '^llai -1^- J^l^liilg 
to their Requefts, and giving way to his 
- iiftial tiltthem^. • Sai:?h 'aire the Topics 
that are^bw^upt frdmn®h«:dfie4"^ 
tifutti'dtf lt=is, our^GiHi^ftEklqtaflicdls 




ii^ad' oSfThiiigy-^ ahd tt&kj^^usotjiifjlc 
?*e-^ Re«afenfno(djth»ftl iif'-i^ltiddfe 
• oWilSStife -J Ife^^ll ft>K)ofe'tlaDfc 
%tf coiifift W' M Attig<yi?f)T(ip;i3^^ 
•Wbi^ss^-'and"^ Bea^fi^-^Ejii^reifeHI, 

Wttfeh 4f unrftWli^ iitfe. «fird%tho|s 
'gd*5i jklid thl-ldeaTcffl* is dsfttoY'*' " : "> 

'gfdagF6!f§&"ahd Sti«ngt1i;fei%^'t[i6t^tels 
•arS loft^,Ulnibft^^v«*^:iiiife4ntlifets 





bbWd';- bj? ^a ;M?iaef';fiil!trte,2^^?-' 
(c) Male. ■■ Thiiikift^ C'^^^'^heilikHstktn t&iiii p»ife 
irancb.Re. In uilf-avefiiKg ftftie of hi^loftiafttesj- 
f^iitf.' ■{)reffi&ns' ■ that :thgt8^'iJ!i-lto 'rdm'in 
e*. 4.* ' him,- -at the botfottii'#Sri-s'^R61tfip'>6f 

Worn ' Arid the (knii^OM&hmm > ffe 






made there, upon two other Authors, 
the one of whom is not fo proper to 
be mention'd, the other is not worth 
the mention ; All of them are known, 
and are as much quoted, and will go as 
far in Popular Difcourfes, as Authors 
of clofer Thought. 

It is not enough to fay, that this 
is the Fault of thofe Authors, and not 
'of Eloquence ; for its End being to 
perfwade, and the Perfons whom we 
are to deal with, being ufually the 
People, who, as they are the moft, are 
not generally the wifeft -^ if we would 
perfwade them, we muft fuit our felves 
to their Capacities, otherwife we muft 
be content to lofe our End. An appofite 
Similitude is Argument with them, 
and a quaint Saying will go farther 
than a fubftantial Reafon : for being 
guided by imagination, they are moft 
affefted with fenfible Refemblances 5 
and not having Capacity to penetrate 
into things, that which is eafieft, and 
lies uppermoft, perfwades them moft: 
So that,- unlefs we could make them 
wife, they will be eafie and credulous, 
and will be led by Appearances in- 

E ftead 
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ftead of Truth. And this is one Rea- 
fon, why Eloquence could never flou- 
rifh, at lead not arrive to any confide- 
rable height, unlefs it were among a 
People that had Underftandings above 
the ordinaiy Size, fuch as the Athenians 
once were, and afterwards the 15a- 
fnans : And for the fame reafon it is, 
that the wifeft Men are not always 
the beft Orators, either at the Bar or 
in the Chair ^ for they arfc too much 
above the People's Level, their Artil- 
lery (hoots over, and it is no wonder 
if they mifs their Aim. And if it be 
yet faid, there is notwithftanding fuch 
a thing as true Eloquence, that will 
always have its Force with Wife Men : 
I grant there is, but befides that, this is 
tQ reftrain us to a very narrow Com- 
pafs, Wife Men will be moft guided 
by Wife Confiderations, fuch as are 
grounded upon Clofe Argument, and 
Rational Conclufions, which are more 
properly the Bufinefs of Logic, than, 
of Rhetoric and Eloquence. 

Having gone thus far in my Rc- 
fledions, principally with regard to 
the Ancient Orators, it is almofl: need-.. 
- lefs 



iefs to examine the Moderns •, fomc of 
their Patrons in other forts of Lear- 
ning, have given up the Coraparifon in 
this y fo th-at if the Ancient are found 
to be wanting in Perfeftioji, we are 
not to expe(3: to find it in . the Mo- 
derns# However, a word or two of 
them. The French have (hewn moft 
Care in this Particular, among whom 
an Academy has been ereded for the 
Refining the Language , the Members 
whereof have fpent whole Days in ex- 
amining the Propric . \ of a Word, and 
have been no le{s*^> ^ curate in ftudy- 
ing the Beauties fim Ornaments of 
Speech, and Numerbfity of their Pe- 
riods : But I dou!?j: t^ Obfervatiqu Js 
true, that whilft t](icjy have been fo 
fcrupuloufly nice, they have run into 
the Fault of over-much Accuracy, and 
hy adding Beauty to their Language, 
have broken its Strength , by Spinning 
and Refining it, and giving it too much 
Paint and Flourifh, much of its Maf- 
culine Strength is loft-^ and I have 
fometimcs thought that it boded not 
well to that Society, that their Firft 
Prize of Eloquence was given to a 
Woman (f). It is certainly a Fault Jf^^^f- 
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in Oratory to be too curious in the 
choice of Words, a bold Period, tho* 
againft Rule, will pleafe more, than to 
be always in Phrafc, and a decent 
Negligence is often a Beauty in Expref- 
fion, as well as Drefs -j whereas by be- 
ing over Correft or always Flouriming, 
our Periods become either too lufcious 
or too ftifF. And yet tho' fome Mem* 
bers of the French Academy have pret- 
ty freely cenfured this Fault, and have 
defervedly laugh'd at fome Gentlemen, 
that did not only mifpend their time in 
ftudiecl Periods, but in avoiding rough 
and unfound Words , it is plain 
fome c^ their own Brethren have run 
into ' the fame Fault, and have been 
curious and affefted in their Style, 
almoft to a degree of Supcrftition. 
For what can be faid lefs of him who 
/y)itf.** Composed (g) a large Book in five 
Gomhet' Volumes, in all which he declined 

irff ^Acai' ^^'^^^S ^^^ of ^ common, and alraoft 

imb!^^ '■ "Unavoidable Word (hX only becaufe 

5<^- it did not pleafe him? Or did Mr* 

O) c^' Vaugetas employ his time better, who 

havmg undertaken the Tranflation 

of Quintus Curtius^ no very great 

Performance, fpent thirty Years in 

tranflating 



tranflating his Author, and yet left 
it an unfinifli'd Work ? In which Work 
it is very rem^^l^le, that having left 
five or fix differsritTranflations in the 
Margin of h^is Book, that which flood 
firft was generally approved of as the 
beft fij, as containing his firft and COi^^t} 
Natural Thoughts, whereas the o- ^''^^ 
thers were probably njore forced and 
firain'd. 

B U T Mn MJfon^ in his Hiftory 
of the Academy^ has given us a Par 
negyric upon the French King, which. 
I liippofe is defign'd as a Specimen 
oi French Eloquence, and being there 
in five different Languages, every Man 
may read it in a known Tongue^ and bp 
able, in fome meafure, to Judge, to 
what degree of Perfedion, Oratory 
has arrived among our Neighbours: 
Tho' the truth of it is, the Englijh 
Tranflation is wretchedly mangled, and 
fo different from the Author's Senfe, 
that it ceafes to be his. Hqwever, 
takq it in the Original, I believe it 
will not be pretended, that he has 
painted out his ^ero in fuch charm- 
ing Colours, as either Vliny has doije 

E 3 his 
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his Trajan ^ or Gcero^ Pompey in one 

0) Proie^ of his Orations (kY Pt Cdtfar in ai 

fuTpr. nother. The ^^^Sp.Rhetot^^ i$^ 

MarceL^i ^et Wanting, which "^fi^fey/fcavc glveii 

^^'^''* lis ati expeftation of, both in tSi^ 

iame Hiftory, and in the Pre^ce. 

to their Didionary. But that Work 

having toik them forty Years, and al 

Grammar being in Order their rieij; 

Undertaking, if that likewife ftiouldf 

employ them a proportionable time, 

their Rules o^ Eloqtifence feem refetv*d 

for Pbfterity, and not for us. ; 

The. £V///&, as they have tiot 
taken the (ame Pains,' nor pnrfued 
the Defign with equal Induftry 
writh their Neighbours, by eredUnj 
Societies for the Improvement o 
Oratory ^ fo whatever their Perfof- 
^nahces haVe been, they have beci) 
^ore modeft in theit Pretenfions ; 
For though the Ffench have Com- 
|)ofed large Volumes upon this Sub- 
jeft, with much Oftentation, yet I 
fcarce know of any, that have been 
;publi(h'd by the Bnglijh^^ whether it 
ISe that their Genius inclines them 
to Strength hther than beauty, or 



,*J 



that trtfftiog to tl^eit Native Force, 
they defpife the* Finenefs of AjcU 
They, have indeed been charged by 
their yitigiiboms (I) with a Sort of (i)v.cm. 
Eloquence that is not very charming, af f<^m! 
in Detfinning their Difcourfes gene- i^i^: 

11 '^ • 1 /* T^ 1 ^r vans. ^n. 

rally with lome Prophecy or fur- 55.?.! 00. 
prizing Stoty ^ which if it were true, 
is n0t perhaps fo mudi to be attri- 
buted to their want of Skill, as to 
their. Compliance with the Humoiii: 
of a P^oplCj that attend too much to 
Prof^dties , ^ and are too much affer 
6led with Stories:/ But however, it 
were 200 Years ago, when the Obfer- 
yation was firft made,^^ it is other- 
Wife jiow, when Oratory, after the 
iBany HChai^e9 it has^ undei^gpne, has 
put on a quite difierCTit Face : Tho^ 
even from thofe frequent Alterations, 
^s Inflitbility is too reiimrkable, and 
would teitipt a Man to think, that 
in fome meafure it depends upon Hu- 
inout, and has not fo immoveable a 
FouBifttion as might be wilhU 
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Fo>:to .k)ok back, a very little, 
;ia thofe dark times, it is not im- 
.poflibl(sr^^ th&t Eloquence was much 

E 4 abouf 
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about that pitch , the Obfervation 
would have it, in a blind Age, when 
Legends were in Fafhion, and the 
People were kept in Ignorance, and 
led by wonder ^ a Reformation in 
Religion brought with it an Advance- 
ment in Learning, and as Elegancy 
begun then to be reftored to the 
Latin Tongue, fo in Queen Elix^a- 
keth^s Reign, the Writers of that 
Age, feem to have affeded a Cicero^ 
nian Stile in Englijfj ^ both in the 
length of their Periods, and often 
by throwing the Verb to the End of 
the Sentence : The fucceeding Reign 
degenerated rather than improved, 
when the Generality run into an af- 
feded way of Writing, and nothing 
would pleafe , without a ferttaftick, 
Drefs and Jingle of Words. And 
tho' in the following Reign, this way 
of Writing was much laid afide, yet 
even then they hrded their Difcour- 
fes fo thick with Sentences of Greek 
and Latin, that as things now are, 
it would be a hard matter to excufe 
them from Pedantry/ What 'fort of 
Oratory obtain'cj in the late Times 
of Confufion, • is well known^ efpc- 

ciallyr 
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daily in the Pulpit : As if the Ob- 
fervation of our Neighbours had been 
Calculated from them ^ little Simili- 
tudes and odd Examples, and a worfe 
fort of Cant, was the Eloquence of 
thefe times ; which notwithftajoding 
charm'd the People to that degree, 
that it hurried them befides themf((ilves, 
and almoft out of their Wits. And 
tho' Oratory may be thought to be 
now at its full height, and we may 
flatter our felves, that nothing can be 
added to the Strength and Solidity 
of thofe Difcourfes, that are pub- 
lifti'd among us almoft every day, 
tipoh every Subjeft; yet I will not 
undertake , but that fomewhat may 
be produced in the next Age, fo 
much more perfed, at leaft more plea* 
Hfing, than any thing we yet have, 
that the ptefent Eloquence ftiall be 
looked upon by our Pofterity with 
the -fame negledj^ with which we now 
treat the Performances of our Fore- 
Fathers* No doubt, what they writ 
pleased their own Age, as much 
as our moft boafted Pieces - pleaffe 
now, and we ought not to be too con- 
fident 
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fidetot in our own Performances, witK 
difrcgard to other Ages^ unlefs we 
will make our felvcs the Standard of 
Eloqueiace, and not give other Men 
leave to judge of us, a$ we have 
^ae of thofe before? 

I KNOW no Reafofi, why it my 
not vary according to Times as well 
as Places, which in the latter Cafe 
it fo evidently does. That that 
which is look'd upon as Elegant in 
one Nation, would be laughed at 
by another People. The Eaftem Na- 
tions are fo different from us in 
their Stile, that could our moft E- 
legant Compofures be underftood by 
them, they would be thought flat 
^nd infipid, they being fo accuflx>- 
med to -Sublime and Lofty Expref- 
fions, that nothing will affed them, 
but what is fetch'd from the Sua, 
and Moon, and Stars. And nearci: 
Home, where the Difference (wght 
not to be fo confiderable, the French 
^nd Italians' who have tkken fuch 
Pains , and fpent fp njiuch time in 
Polifhing their Stile, yet charge one 
another with Imperfeftions in their 

way 
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Way of Writing, and both of them 
differ from the Englijh. Every Na- 
tion can difcover Faults in their 
Neighbours, and do not confider that 
their Neighbours fee the like Faults to 
blame in them- 
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0/ LOGIC. 

iOGIC, in the Modern 
Phrafe, is the Art of 
Thinking; and be- 
ing defign*d for a Help 
or Inftrument of Reafon, 
its very Nature implies Weaknefs in 
the Underftanding ; and therefore we 
ought not to value our felves too much 
upon our Ability , in giving fubtle 
Rules, and finding out Logical Argu- 
ments, fince it would be more Per&- 
tion not to want them. GOD Al- 
mighty, who fees all things intuitive- 
•7 
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ly, does not want thcfe Helps •, He 
neither (lands in need of Logic, nor 
ufes it^ but wc, whde Underftand- 
irigs are ftiort, are forcM to colieft one 
thing from another, and in that Pro- 
cefs we feek our proper Mediums^ and 
call in all other Helps, that may b§ 
fubfervient to Reafon* 

There was little confiderable dotie 
in this Matter before Ariftotk^ (for 
the Eleatic Logic was only an Art of 
Wrangling, as the Academic was of 
Doubting) He was the great Advancer 
of this Art, infomuch that, ever fince 
his time, the main Grounds of Rea- 
Ibning have been borrowed from him, 
even by thofe that have defpis'd him. 
But as nothing can be begun and perr 
fefted together ^ fo his Logic has been 
charg*d with feveral Dcfefts \ for 
whereas all Logic is properly reducer 
able to the four principal Operations 
of the Mind, the two firft of thefe 
have been handled by Arijiotle vtxy 
perfimdorily, to fay no worfe, and of 
the fourth he has (aid nothing at all ; 
Moft of his Time has been fpent upon 
the third Operation, of which he has 

treated ■ 



treated fo largely, that his Logic is in 
EfFcft, an Art of Syllogizing. In this 
he glories as his own Invention, and 
has been fo much valued upon it by 
fomc, that it has been ftiPd by a mo* 
dern Author, (m) the greateji Effort (m)Rapmi 
of Human Wit. But tho' the Inven- J^^fi^xfur 
tion be confeffedly extraordinary, to ^^J'^^^' '• 
reduce our vague Thoughts and loofe 
Reafonings, that are almoft infinite, to 
certain Rules, and make them conclude 
in Mode and Figure ; yet whofocver 
confiders the Nature of a Syllogifm, in 
bow many things it may be falfe in the 
Matter, and peccant in Form, That not 
only the Terms and Propofitions mufl 
anfwer to one another, but muft be a- 
dapted to the Notions of Things, and 
that thefe two are hard to be conned- 
ed ^ whilft every little Slip in a Propo- 
fition, or Ambiguity in a Word, can 
fpoil the Syllogifm, will have a lefs 
Opinion of its Conclufivenefs, and will 
find it a hard Thing to bind any Syl- 
logifm fo clofe upon the Mind, as not 
to be evaded under fomc plaufible Di- 
ftindion. 

An- 
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Cn)Baeon. ANOTHER Modern f nj I am fure 
^r/<o. ^^^ ^^^^ Opinion of the Matter, for 
^32.: * ^' which Reafon he thought it neceffary 
to feek out another Sort of Logic* 

< 

I o N L Y hint at the principal Opera- 
tions of the Mind, for if I fliould dc- 
fcend to lefs Particulars, there are 
few things in Ariftotle^ that have not 
been excepted againft by Modern Au- 
thors \ fome of whom have gone fo far, 
as to queftion the Genuinenefs of his 
Books, becaufe forfooth, they cannot 
difcover in them that Flumen Orationis^ 
that Cicero fpeaks of* But tho* there 
can be no fufficient Ground to think 
them fpurious, notwith (landing better 
Arguments have been brought to that 
Purpofe by an eminent Philofophcr of 

(o) Tie. *^^^^ 1^^^^ Ages, (o) yet we have too 
Mirand. much Reafon to believe they were cor- 

688 *&c!' rupt^d* froni Strabo's (p) Account of 
(p)V.iib. their having been mutilated and con- 
*5' fumed with Moifture, by being buiy*d 

fo long under ground in Greece after 
Ariflotle's Death ^ and after they were 
brought to Rome^ by having been a- 
gain mangled by ignorant Tranfcri- 

bers : 
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Bers : So that it is hard to know havf 
much we haVe of Anjiotlei 

The Logic in Ufe among the Rd^ 
mans^ ^ii rathet a fott ^of RHetorid 
than Logic, iii which Serife it is gene- 
rally to be linderitood, whefe we meet 
with mehtioii of it among them: It 
was firft borrowed from the Stoici 
who were in Vogue at Ro?ne^ before 
Jrifiotle was much known there , and 
their Logic having been rather Speci-* 
ous than Solid, and confifting much 
in Pomp of Words, and in giving plau- 
fible Colours to improbable Things, 
was beft fitted to that People, whof 
were lately farther concem'd for that 
Art, than as it was of Ufe in Point o( 
Eloquence* And tho' Ctcero takes in 
Ariftotle^ efpecially in the Topical Part^ 
that has moft afhnity with Rhetoric^ 
yet it is plain, hfe has likewife follow-^ 
cd the Stoks^ tho' it Was not reputable 
enough to be owft'd* What the Ro^ 
tnans have done tipon thi^ Subjeft, \i 
not worth much Notice, having had 
little Occafion to make ufe of this At t^ 
and what they have of it to Puipofe^ 
being borrowed from Arijiotk 5 the 

F adiv9 
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adive Life was their Bufioefs, apd DiC^ 
puting never feems to; have bee0 much 
in Fafhion with them* 

However when Ctcere begun to 
revive in thefe latter Ages, this fort of 
Logic was again attempted , the Men 
of nice Palates could not relifti Arifi^ 
tle^ as he was dreft up by the Schoohnen^ 
and were fo madly ftruck with Cicero^ 
that they thought all forts of Learning 
was to be borrowed from his Stories I 
Cicero is dr^wn in beyond his Province^ 
and his Topicks ranfacked to frame a 
Logic : But the* thefe Men were ex-' 
traordinary Perfons, yet nothing flicws^ 
more plainly, how neceljary it is for 
Men to keep within their proper 
Bounds 5 for when they come to treaC 
of this matter, it is fo foreign afad uUt 
wejldy in their Hands, that they makfe 
very ordinary Work : They bring in- 
deed fome plaufible Objedions againft 
Arijjotk^ and fo far they are within 
their proper Sphere j but when they 
fbould lay down fomewfaat jiew of 
their own, they either offer nothing, or 
what they do, is fo unfuccefsfully, as 
Only to mew that they are out of theic 

Element^ 
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Element, Sod that Logic is none of 
their Talent. I fpeak this of the firft 
Refdi:tn.crs of Learnine ^ for tho' Ra?hu^ 
Jrun in with them, in nis Oppofition to 
Arijlotle^ yet he has out-dpiie them in 
this, that he hiirrfeif has given us a 
plaufflble Syfienii^ (for I Cannot look 
upon J^^i^i^^'s Performance lobefo much) 
i^ich tho' it was much read and com- 
iiieflfej3 on, updn its firft appearing in 
the World, , yet feems now to be dif- 
regarded, and in tlie next Age may 
probably be forgot. 

ml 

r t 

M Y Lotd Bacojffaw dearer into the 
Defed's of this Art, than moft Men 
did, afid being neither fatisfied with 
fhe-^yulgat Logic, nojcwith its Refor- 
itiati6n$ that \X^ere made, fuitabiy t9 
Ife' V^tt and ehterprizing Geniits^ at- 
tempted a Lo^ic wholly new , th^? 
Plan of which is laid (Jown in his l^e^ 
vtpft Organnm. The way of Syllogi- 
zing feemM to him very fellaxrious, and 
too dependent upon* Words, tobe niudi 
rely'd on^ his Search v/as after Things, 
and therefore he brought in a new way 
of Arguing from InduEiion^ and that 
grouiifded upon Obfervation and Expe- 

F 1 fimentsj 
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ments : Tho* this Plan, as laid down 
by him, looks liker an Uniyerfal Art^ 
than a diftind Logic, and the Defigii 
is too great, and the Indudion too 
large to be made by one Man, or any 
Society of Men in one Age, if at all 
pradicable : For whatever Opinion he 
might have ot the Conclufivenefs of 
this Way, one crofs Circumftance in 
an Experiment would as eafily over- 
throw his InduHion^ as an ambiguous 
Word would diforder a Syllogifm, and 
a Man needs only make a Trial, in any 
Part of natural Hiftory, as left us by 
my Lord Bacon^ to fee how conplufive 
his InduElion was like to have been* 
To fay nothing, that notwithftanding 
his blaming the common Logics,, as 
being too much fpent in Words, Hira- 
felf runs into the Fault, that he con- 
demns ^ for what elfe can we make of 
his Jdola Tribus ^ Idola Specks^ Fori^ 
Theatric or of his InfiantU SolitarU^ 
Migrantes^ OJlenfiv^^^ Qandeftina^ Con^ 
Jlitiitiv^^ dec. t)ut fine Words put to 
exprefs very common and ordinary 
Things > 

After 
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A F T E R the Way of free Thinking 
had been laid open by my Lord Bacon^ 
it was foon after greedily followed ^ for 
the Underftanding afFeds Freedom as 
well as the Will, and Men will purfue 
Liberty, tho* it ends in Confufion. 
The Cartefians have been obferv'd to 
be no Friends to Logic, their Matter 
has left nothing extant upon that Sub- 
jed, except fome fcatter*d Expreflions ^ 
unlefs a Treatife of Method muft be 
interpreted a Logic, which notwitti- 
ftanding is more properly Metaphyfical. 
One of his firft Principles of Rcafon- 
ing, after he had doubted of every^ 
Thing, feems to be too circular to be 
iafely built upon, for he is for proving 
the Being of a QOD from>the Truth 
of our Faculties, and the Truth of our 
Faculties from the Being of a GOD , 
he had better have fuppos*d our Facul- 
ties to be true, for they being the In- 
ftruments that we make Ufe of in all 
our Proofs and Dcduftions, unlefs we 
fuppofe them to be true, we are at a 
fland, and can go no farther in our 
Pfoofs : So that the Way of Suppofing, 

F 3 feems 
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feema to be- more rational, than that 
of Doubting. 

The Notion df perceiving thii^s . 
by Idea\ is of a Piece with this, 
which, hosrevcr plaufible it might 
feeiii when firft ftaited , afteif it 
jcame to be exainin'd, Men*s ldea\ a- 
bout the fame Obje^^s hapned to be fo 
yaftly different, and that in things that 
were the ipoft clearly and diftinclly 
perceiv'd, that it was 3 great Prejudice 
againft this Opinion. There are few 
of the firft ftarted Idea* , that have 
not been cxamin'd, and many of them 
effedqaUy confuted, by the late Ijur- 
provers of this way; and other Idea's 
fubftitute^ in their room, which have 
given no. mpre fatisfacHwi to others, 
than the firft did to thera : And till 
we can 3^6e about fonoe Rule or Stan- 
dard, by which tx> meafute and adjuft 
pur Idea's, it is poly a loofe way of 
Thinking, and there can be no end of 
Controverfie^this way, ■ Altho* there 
be little hopes of this, whilft wa havq 
Reafon to believe, that nothii^ plea- 
feth more in this way,, than the Liber- 
ty it gives, or which every Man takes 
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of framing new and fine Idea's. I am 
no Enemy to free Thinking, yet I 
muft alwiys wifli , we might proceed 
by fome Rule, (for a Rule is no Bar, 
but a Perfedion of Freedom) other- 
wife, I am fure there is no Agreement 
to be expefted, and k is to be* fear'd 
we (hall end in Confufion. Clear and 
eliftind Perception has been given us 
for a Rule, and the G)nformity of 
our Idea% with the Reality of thmgs, 
has been given as another ^ but it is 
no good Proof of either, that Men 
have diflPer*d much in fome of thofe 
things, that have been fuppos'd to be 
the moft clearly perceived, and moft 
ac^reeable to the Nature of things. 
The great Difficulty is, in Difcover- 
ing that Conformity, or in clearing 
and diftinguiihing our Thoughts , for 
every Man's Idea's are clear to hiiiji^ 
felf. 

I T would Be look'd upon as an 0« 
miflion, to pafs by the Art of Think- 
ing^ fuppofed to be writ by M. Ar- (q)i:An$ 
.nault (q). The beft part pf it muft cUpenf. 
be own'd to be borrow'd from Artflo- ^^^' ^^• 
cfe, only by cloatbing eld T^rms under 
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new Ideas ^ which (hows that it is 
not fo eafie to frame a new Logic as a 
new Philofophy, and gives Ground of 
Sufpicion, that this Philofophy is not 
at perfed Amity vith Reafon, other- 
wife they might roqre eafiiy be adap-? 
ted tp one another. One thing upon 
which this Author values himfelf, is, 
Jiis fubftitutiog pfeful Inftances, in the 
Place of thofe trivial common Ones, 
formerly in Ufe ^ith the old Logici? 
jjns, which He makes an . Objeclion to 
the old Way ; But can it be an Ob- 
jedion to any thing, that it is luited to 
the End for which it was defign*d? 
^Ije Ufe of Inftances is to illuftrate 
and explain a Difficulty, and this End 
is beft anfwer*4 by fuch Inftances as 
are fimiliar and common; Whereas 
the Inftances whiph this Man brings 
^|:e ufyally taken from other Sciences, 
and fuppofe Men to be wife already, 
contrary to the Intention of Logic, 
vyhicb is ouly an Introduction to other 
Sciences, and be|ng fitted for Begin- 
ners, fuppofeth our Knowledge to be 
yet weak, and is defign*d for^ aii Inftru- 
ment to help us forward. Arid yet 
th^re i^ a worfe C bjeclion againft his 
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Inftaricesf that many of them being 
borrowed from an unfound and cor- 
rupt Divinity, they can hardly be read 
by Beginners without Danger of being 
corrupted : For fuch falfe Opiiiions are / 
never more contagious , than when 
they are held forth to us under fuch 
plaufible Appearances j nor are their 
Impreflions ever like to be more laft- 
ing, than when they are fuckt in with 
the Principles of Reafon# I will not 
fay, that thefe Opinions are fown there 
on Purpofe, that they might grow up 
with our Reafon, but where fo much 
Divinity is raixt with our Logic, it is 
very fuipicious that it has a Meaning. 

The laft Syftem of Logic that I 
have met with, is the Medecina Men- 
tis;, which has been efteem'd the beft, 
and for ought I know, may maintain 
that Charader till a new one appears : 
It is net fafe to cenfure an Author of 
fo eftablifli'd a Reputation; only thus 
much a Man may venture to fay. That 
it feems to be too ftrong Phyfick for 
moft Men's Conftitutions, and it looks 
fo like a Mountebank to boail of in- 
fallible 
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(p Medu ^iihle Cures (rX that I could not but 

Pri/^" * have a Icfs Opinion of this Author^ 

He makes light Account of the formef 

Logicians^ and Perception, which was 

thought to be fo clear a Mark of Truth, 

IS (hewn by him to be often the Effed 

CO 'fc of Imagination, (s) and therefore he 

^^ 2. f. fg(c[jg|;i^ j^jg Criterion higher, which 

^ he placcth in dmception^ or a yet hieh^ 

er Degree of Cogitation. But whethet 
Knowledge be grounded in Perception 
or Conception, fcems not very material, 
provided they could (hew us the Way, 
how to find it : This is what we dc^ 
fire ! And the Telling us, we rauft af- 
fent to nothing, of which we have 
not a Conception, does not feem to far- 
ther our Search over much. It ferves 
well to another Purpofe, to (hew us 
the (liortnefs of our Reach, for if we 
muft aflent to nothing without Concept- 
tion, we muft needs know very little, 
there being few things, that we con^ 
ceive perfectly* I am apt to think Mr^ 
T. has borrowed forae Hints from this 
Author, tho* he has apply'd them to 
Purpofes, the Author never meant, 
and indeed flatly difavows: For the. 

Author 
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Author feems to mean well, only is 
too fenciful a Man, to make an extra- 
ordinary Logician ; and whoever reads 
his Medicina Corppris will be confirm- 
ed in this Opinion : If his Rules of 
Reafon be not better fuited to the 
Mind, than his Rules for Health are 
fitted to our Bodies, he is not Ijke to 
be much follpw'd. 
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CHAP. vr. 

CyMORALPHILOSOPHY. 

10RALITY may be con- 
lider*d two Ways, as an 
Habit, or a Rule, either 
as it is in us, or as an 
Art for the Condud: of 
Life, and a Doctrine of Manners : In 
both Refpeds it is very imperfeft, if 
confider'donly in its own Strength, and 
without the Affiftances of Revelation j 
Philofophy being as unable to give 
Rules, as Nature is to praftife them. 
Moft^of the Philofophers, and fome 
of groffer Capacities, were fenfible of 
this^ th^y were fo ^-bewildred in their 
Search 
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Search after Happinefs, as to be able 
to perceive their own Wandrings^ and 
coold fed. the Dividers of their Na- 
ture. Btit hew to «tum into the Way, 
pr remedy tficfc t^&rders, was beyond 
dieir Power. 

SOCRJTES was the firft, who, 
after the Philofopherg liad tii^them- 

felves out in the Search of Nature, 
with little Succefsj obfcrviug the great 
Uncertainties and Vanity of fuch En- 
quiries, brought downPhilofophy. from 
fruMds Speculations , to tht Ufes 
of Life : His Opinions in Morality 
Were dearer and mttch better ground-' 
ed, than thofe of inoft trf the Succee- 
cHng Sefts j having had truer Notions 
of GOO, of the fmtnortality of the 
Solil, and future Rewards, than the 
reft !iad j without whidi all Vefttte 
is a- floating, unftable fhijig, wanting 
boftfeits due Etid and fuffrcieftt Foun- 
dation. But tho*hewas clearer than, 
moft of the reft were, yet he expreffes 
hittifelf too doubtftilly, to be depen- 
ded on. Moft of his f hibfoiyhy is 
irt bjt)ken Sentences, deHver'd with 
much Doubtfdtteifs *, and Hi? dying- 

Words 



Words are well known, when he had 
kaft to fear, which are fo fidl of Dif- 
fidence, diat they can give littla en-^ 
couragement to others to follow hini« 
He pxx)pofetii his Senfc, as a probaWe 
Opinion, of the Truth whereof, he 
had conceived good Hopes, from its A-^- 
greeablenefe with ' the Divine' Gbod* 
nefs, and the Older ©f Providence j 
ml^ than built upon fiiich Sdid Pdn- 
ciples, as would give Affurance, and 
bear' Men up in the Difchaige of their 
Duty, where it meets with Reps^oaches 
and DifcouragenieDts, the ufual At- 
tendants of Vertue. 

PLATO does little more than 
Copy from his Matter, and being aw'd 
by his hard Fate, fpeaks yet with more 
Referve , his moft Divine Dialogue, is 
chiefly a Relation o( Socrate^^ Opini- 
ons, and an Account of the Difcourfes 
he had with his Scholars, ibmetime 
before he died (t). And both the Sih- <oy. pu* 
eratic and Flatmic way having been . J^; ^^^ 
Enemies to dogmatizing, and rather 
doubting and denying than averting 
any thing •, we are not to exp6ft Cer- 
tainty, where it is not pretended to. ^ 
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ARISTOTLE is more noted for 
his Order in bringing Morality into 
Syftetn, by treating ofHappinefs under 
Htads ^ and ranging it in ClafTes ac- 
cording to its different Objeds, and 
diftinguifhing Vertues into their feve- 
ral kinds, which had not been handled 
Syfteraatically before, than fdrany real 
Improvement he made in this fort of 
Knowledge : Which was a Diviner thing 
in Plato^s Dialogues, altho* only Lax 
and Moral Difcourfes, than it was un- 
der ail the Advantages, that Ariftotk 
could give it by reducing it into (>der ^ 
whilft he wanted the only thing that 
could render it amiable, 

A s for the reft of the Philofopher^, 
they generally go upon filfe Princi- 
ples ^ That Sed of them, which was 
flrideft in its Inftitution, and preten- 
ded to the greateft Perfedion, the 
Stoics^ were more extravagant than 
moft others were : Their Rule was to 
live up to Nature, which as they un- 
derftood it, was to diveft themfelves 
of Humanity ^ for that was to be 
laid afide, and an aWblute Unconccr- 

nednefs 



nednefs to be embraced, in order to 
the Happinefs, they were to be pof- 
fefe'd of i Their Wifeman was to be 
Rich and Powerful, and every way 
Hsppy in the midft of Torments: 
AIL Good with them was equal and 
alike j only their Wifeman was fome- 
what above the Gods (uj. In (hort, ('i)ysai: 
theur Philofophy was^ all Paradox, it 3!",2S^ 
nude a great (how, and dazled thofe saftens 
that look*d no farther than appearance, ^'^ 
but was nothing more at die bottom, * 
than an Oftentation of Wifdom. 

It were too tedious to recount the 
various Opinions of the Heathen Mo- 
ralifts, which in Qiort Compafs of 
Time, were grown fo numerous, that 
it gave oc^a&ftr to the Sceptics^ to 
difpute the Truth of all, and to main- 
tain that there was nothing true or 
felfe, good or evil \ and confequent- 
\j to place their Happinefs in a per- 
xeft indifference^ an dm,poL^ix in the 
Underftanding : And fisre/c^m^eix in 
the Will (xj. This was to go be- (xysesu 
yond the Stoics^ who as they could f7fri2; 
feel no Pain, fo thefe Romantic He- 
roes could tail Happinefs without being 

G affea^d 
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affefkedmth Pleafure*. Their 
Pjfrrbofi, who flourifli*d ^bout the timt 
of Zena^ was fo ftruck with this Prini- 
ciple, that if a. Chariot or wild Beail 
came in his way, he fcorn'd to turp a- 
fide, and m\m often faa^'e periQi'd, 
had he not been preferv'd by his 
Friends^ He was beft anfwer'd by 
f>^jLrt.j. the E>og in D'wgenes Laittius (y\ 
wKF^T' which coming upqn him byfurprize, 
*ere the Philofophcr had time to con- 
sider, made Nature ftart back, and the 
Philofopher confefs, th^t fuch imagi<- 
nary Principles will not hold* 

In Varro\ time the different Opi- 
nions were fo extravagantly multi- 
plied, that in his Book of Philofqphy 
(K)v.Aug. (}^)^ he reckons up two hundred ana 

i^^T/i?^ ^^S^^y 5^8^*^ feveml Opinions, only 
c. I. concerning the Swnmum Bonum. And 
if the difference were fo great concer- 
ning the ultimate End, which ail Men 
defire, and in which, if any thing, 
the common fenfe of Mankind fliould 
feem to agree -^ we may cafily imagine 
what agreement there was, in other 
lefs Ends and particular Duties. I 
need not (how it, it is a common 

Theme, 







The'ine, - and may be ikcn in ev^ry 
Tfe^tife of MoraUf)^ 

But ^q* Molality may hay^ been 
very imperfect amongfli the Philofq- 
pheirs, it is otherwise, I fuppofe vj^ith 
us, who have better Light and a fure? 
Ilule for oijr Diredion, than they had i 
It is true it is fo, whilft we keep to our 
Rule, but when we forfake that, we 
go aftray like other Men# Our Mo- 
dern Cafttifts, efpecially the Jefuits^ 
afford too clear an Evidence of this^ 
who by darting nice Cafes, and Philo^ 
fophizing upon them, haye brought 
us back in fome things to the State of 
Philofophers j they have already given 
us a new Notion of Philofophical Sin, 
which as dated by them has no fuch 
fting in it, as to deter maft Men 
from its Commifliop. Their Thefes 
are Printed, that were to be mairtr 
tainM by the Jefmts at Uijoit^ th^ 
firft of which is, Be^ccatutn fbilofopbif 
cum feu morale, eft. ABus bum^n^^ 
difconveniens VatutA Rationali ^ Rec^ 
fie Ratwni : Theoloncum vero d^ .mar^ 
tale eft tranfgreffio Jib^fa Ugh IDivin^ < 
Vbilofophkum quantunivis ^t^v4^ i^ 

G ^ '^ ' ilk 
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illo qui Beum vel ignofat^ %fel Je Jyeo 
aEiu non cogitate eft grave Peccattm^ f(fd 
non eft offenfa Dei ^ neque Peccatum 
ntortale dijjolvens atmcitiam Dei^. neque 
AternJt poetid dignum : A Thefis indeed 
very favourable to the Heathen Philo- 
fophers, but impoflible to be reconci- 
led to the Principles of the GofpeL 
It has been reprinted at the Hague 
(a)Nouv (a)^ and fufficiently anfwered and 
Her. dans expos'd by a good hand, tho^ nothing 
^aU^Haye Can cxpofe it morc than naming 
%• it. 

This is only one of their Cafu- 
iftical Decifions , a large CoUeftion 
of which may be had in the Jefuits 
(b)MorAie Morals (b)^ which as reprefented by a 
des fef. Dodor of the Sorbonne^ and he quotes 
ies^f their own licenfed Authors, is iuch a 
Syftem of Morality, as the Heathen 
Philofophers would blufli to own. Ac- 
cording to the Doftrine'of thzl Moral^ 
how many Sins are there, that may 
be committed,' and what Duties that 
may not be evaded in fome Degree, 
or under fome Diftinftion? Their 
one Doftrine of Probability^ is a Ground 
"of as much Liberty^ as an ordinary 
' * ' Sinner 
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Sinner can dcfire j for if a Man may 
ad ^ upon a probable Opinion, and an 
Opinion becomes then probable, when 
it is fupported by one» Reafqn, or 
maintained only ,by one Dodor (cX I J''/ ^- "'I* 
will venture to affirm, there arc few ^i^^J '^ * 
things fo hard in Morality, that have 
been defended by the loofeft Mora- 
lifts, tliat have not been maintained 
by iprae of tJiiC Jefuits^ as cited 4n that 
ooolf. And yet this is not the iitmoft 
liberty, thefe nice Cafuifts and indul- 
gent Fathers have allowed ^ they go 
Farther, and where there are two pro- 
bable Opinions, a Man may ad upon 
that which is lefs probable, nay, he 
may ^venture uppn an Opinion that is 
only probably probable ^ which is cer^ 
tainly as Jiow a Degree of Probability, 
as can well be imagined •, and I do not 
fee, how they can go lower, unlefs 
they Vould allow a Man to ad upon 
^n Opinion that is improbable. , 

, r r 

' It might have been expeded, that 
where fo many hard Opinions have 
been charged upon the Jefwts^ ashav^ 
been procluc'd in the. Jefuits- Mflraky 
they fliould fay fpmewhat ;n their 

G 3 own 
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ovirh Befenc^': ISorbiiwhat indeed 
they, liave WA\ aft!d otte of the 
Beas they vtiGSk %pob ttooft is. That 
inaiiy of the farii6 Op^inions are tn^iti- 

w'ere *<janbmz'd,' 'and their Boofks ge- 
nerally Veceiv'd^ ill^ Wle ^Chtftdi df 
^(?w; J&ut whstevdt' 6pitiion they 
ifaay have of filch ^ 13etence, it is 
nothing to 'us, -^ho hring the fatxie 
Charge againft ^the Sdioolmen, that 
tare do againft i!he Jsffki'ts, as Far as 
tfhey maintatn the faitife Opinions, and 
<l^e think them iftie luofe 3*ngferous, 
?f tli^y -have noftr ^rky. httn defended hy 
Jtfuits, bm: hj^ itr^i ^en, as 'by Ha viiig 
bedn refceiv*d intb the Catalogue of R^- 
Jnifl) Saints^ feave in a m.ifine* Ca- 
nonized tlieir O'pintoijis ,; hy Toeing 
Canoniai'd thentfejY&g -, ' ind |fnade 
Ifheir Qintdi in fortie meafure, an* 
fttr arable for them : Tho' -to. do that 
Churth 'right, trfhers of her Membeis 
have taken oftence . at fuch Doftrines, 
particularly the Jnnfenifis ^-'^nd amopg 
the feeht^dlftitts, -^Farthdr Mabillon,^^, 
'trtheir#ife refetv^d cnot^ in his Gen* 
fures, .yet where, fiich loofe Cafuifts 
'tome in%i? way, cannot forbear^ gi- 
ving 
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ving them a lalh, and declaring it his 
Opinion, that a Man may read Tullfs 
Offices with more Profit than he can 
do certain Cafuifts (d) : Which tho* W ^tui. 
fmart enough, as coming- from 2,^ mo- ^^"f^'. 
deft humble Man, yet another French^ c 7I ' 
man has fiid a feverer thing , where he 
defines Morality as treated by the Ca- 
fuifts, U Art de chichaner avec Dim j 
and indeed in their way of handling, 
it looks liker an Art to eafe Men from 
the Burden of rigorous Precepts, by 
(hewing them the utmoft Bounds they 
may go without Sin, than whit it 
(hould be, a Direction for the Eafe of 
tender Confciences, by ftiewing Men 
their Duty in particular Cafes. 

T fpeak the whole- Matter in one 
Word, a good Confcience and an up- 
right Man will fee his Duty with on- 
ly a moderate (hare of Cafuiftical Skill, 
but into a perverfe Heart, this fort of 
Wifdom' enters not : It is ufually fome 
Luft to be gratified, or Danger to be a- 
voided, which perverts the Judgment 
in Praftical Duties ; but were Men as 
much afraid of Sin, as they are of Dan- 
ger, there would be few Occafions of 
confulting our Cafuifts. 

G4 CHA? 
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e H A P. Vlt. 

Of Natural PHILOSOPHY 

irSICAL Knowledge, 
taking in the vhole Com- 
pafs of Nature , is too 
vaft a Subjed to tie com- 
prehended by Humane 
Mind j it is an uncxhauijible Mine, 
nrhetem we always dig, and yet never 
come at i the Bott9m: For tho' the 
Things it nrtats of be material Objefts, 
and as fuch, fenfiblc and cafie ; yet when 
we come to treat of them in a Philofo- 
phical manner, they fliun our Senfe, 
aiid are Uible to equal DifSculties, 
with nicer Matters. There is nothing 
more 
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mora common in Nature, than Mm- 
ter aad ^ 
gui^;a ; t 
thetft to ■ 

tar and n 

the niceft _ 

thefe are the fecret Sorings of moft of 
the "Operatiolis^ln N'JFUrs;" aii'l ay fat" 
grofs Matter qnd vifible Motion, they 
are rather of -Mitjiarci) gonfldera- 
tion. A P^ilofopIier'V bufihefs is to 
traci. Nature Ja .Ijer ^nward..Re«ires 
and 'latent Mbtlofis-; and how 'hid ' 
thefe are, is bed known to thofe, who 
affi inoft cohvetfer 
Ettquiries. 6adh 
intd hW, and «ib(tr 
Wisdinjs and iMs 
noUfh; for Wiindfcr,: 

the WifdbnJ «e idOO, tait? iinthg fiiiw 
tlttfebiily ifa(!et,with-{Mdn:ifiiani»,to, 
thtir 'ftiMi ^fdomiiaod aratfoKedrCo 
oonftfs,' ifeat tto vifs of NatiirBv iiKs 
ttwfe <tf GOPjfsM^ M»i&,«adiiig 
outS^ ■ ' f' u':i\:yii. ;--;.; ;j , 
, >^ c ■• ■■ . .:: V 'if ,■: r-;.:- I-,- 

f»t 'St Us '■fii^isxal'^SXu^Ulia.:f ibtm 
''•■''- given 
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given us little infight into Phyfical 
Tfothsj ft)t having frittiM a BoJy 
of Phytics out "bf hik t)WA FlfeaSi, kll ; 
the var lotis FhknmeHa of N*t4r^ "w^^i^ 
to be filited to his Philofophjf-, l<Aftc4d' 
ofhrs l^ilofojhf s b^iig di"aVP«fifom' 
Obfetvations ih Nqtufe: His f^e^o^' 
niftg, vrhich did wed.lh Lc^ici, m^ 
fwttewheit out of Pbce, and tHi(gui<fca 
him here, vrhereheWasmthfettfrbel&i 
by Ofsffervat^idn i 4M' .w^hetfe ^he^dde« 
rnakcCRifemtions tfiifey are iiftulMy uo- . 
phikrfpphical, iftd faai 6s few Men 
cotald be ignorant iof i, Hi^ four Ele* 
iiieiitstre grofs things, aftd leave the 
Undeirftandingkt tfee'ftme pitdiAx^h^Pfe 
it ' was, and his <!jree Ptkicfgilels -4o 
not . atl"9^anee it fiiuch'fii^er^^hig firit 
Prittdij4i,'^^s' he Ma§ ic-^atin'-d' it, itf 
tminteUtgible , ' 'An3 '%hi kft /if the 
three- is tto Prihdi)le at ill ^ • * Unleft • 
tire Vilpdlo^ 'iihat- fei'' oiie Rfiilciple^ 
that is^aeftra^HVe of jifiether': He tells 
us, iKkt air Kndt^ledg{tis t6t>e derived 
fromlthe Setice, aind yet ^refenftly fer* 
fakes tfikt, and fiies'to' R^cfti. -'But 
his iPHildfophyiis ^mi^h ^ecry'd*!- 
teady, and needs' nof bfe IprottgK* Ib^tt 
than it is. ' '■' ■- ' - " • --^ > 

I 
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I NEED not here reckon up the O- 
pinions of other Ancient Philc^ophers ^ 
moft of them have been revivy^ and 
h^ve been again confuted^ and have 
dyed the fecond time in our own Age: 
The Opinion; of 7j&>ffc.r and the,/^»i^ 
Sed^ in ipakipg W^er the Principle 
of all things, has been reviv'd by tbofe, 
\thp have ^ttemptejl tp explicate a De- 
lligcf^from fuch^^an OriginaL And the 
Opinion of Pythagoras and the Italic 
5ed,: ill. placing the Sun in the Centre 
of t|ie World, an4 pfcribing Amotion 
^ the. Earth, ha& b?en maintained a- 
v^yfi^iTf <^ernicw and his Followers \ 
and tho\^^^ of Souls, be 

0Qe; qf Pjthagdras^s hardeft Sayings, 
yet k has found ^ Patron of late in a 
COJ^. CpuHfyman of piir own (e)^ who 
Buiftrode. fagg . njaintainM it : in a qu^lifi'd Senfe, 
which pprhaps wa? as much as Pphago^ 
rgs meant* An. 4nima Munai^^TPte^ 
pxiftencc of SouJis,:with thcrreif of 
Plato's Opinions,, Jiave found a ftrong 
Patty jtn their p^fenfe : and xp^ny o- 
thet; late Opinions, which have little 
mxbm^ exccpj;' their Novell torcr 
commend them to the Worlds do rer 

/ally 
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ally want that too, and might be eafily 
(hewn, to be only the Spawn of the 
Ancient Philofophers ; by whom as 
there is nothing fo abfurd, that has 
not been faid, fo they have fcarce faid 
any thing fo extravagant, wherein 
they have not been followed. 

But among all the Ancient Opi- 
nions, none have been revived with 
more general Approbation, than thbfe 
of Democritus and Epicurus^ the Foun- 
ders of the Atomical or Q)rpufcular 
Philofophy ^ an ill Omen to Religion, 
when they who have explicated the 
Produftion of the World, by the Laws 
of Mechanifm without a GOD, have 
been fo generally followed. In this 
Mr. T^es Cartes has been too fuccefsful, 
whom tho* it would be very unjuft 
to charge with Denial of a GOD, whom 
he fuppofeth to have created Matter, 
and to have impreifed the firft Motion 
upon it 5 yet in this he is bl?.meabie, 
that after the firft Motion is imprefs'd, 
and the Wheels fet a-going, he leaves 
his vaft Machine, to the Laws of 
Mechanifm , and fuppofeth that all 
things may be thereby produced, withr 

out 
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Wt any further cxtrawr4ioaiy Aififtap^C 
framthdfirfl: Impreflbn TheSqpp9fitiQn 
is impious , and, as he ftstes it, deftru- 
&We of it felf i for not to deny hinj 
his Law5 of Motion, moft of which 
have been evidently flievirii to be falfe, 
and confequently to njuft all be, that 
is built upon them, his Notion of 
Matter is inccmfiftent with any Mo- 
tion at all ^ for ^s Space and Matte;: 
are with him the fame, upon this Sup^ 
pofition there can be no Vacuum^ an4 
there can be no Motion in a Plenum : 
Motion is only the Succefljon of Bo- 
dies from one Place to another, but 
how (hould they fucceed froiTi on? 
Place, if there be no room to receive 
them in the nesjt, which there cannot 
be, if all be full > And the Difikulty 
is ftill greater upon the firft framing 
of things, before the fijbtle Matter is 
produced, that was to fuit it felf tq 
9\\ the little Interftices, betwixt the 
larger Iblid Bodies, which rauft needs 
clog and interfere with one another, 
unlefs we will allow fpme Fluid Mat- 
ter, that will yield and give way to the 
Other's ^iflotions. Mr* Des Cartes ima^ 
gi»e» be ^ofwers all this, jby 5 Succef. 

fion 
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fion af Bodies in a Circular Motion ; 
but 1 think this Motion carries its 
own Confutation with it, and that 
nothirtg can be fuppos'd: more abfurd, 
than to imagine, that upon the Mo- 
tion of every little Atome, the whole 
Frame of Thing? mull be difturbed 
and fet a-going* Motion is onp of 
Mr. Des Cartes^s darling Principles, and 
by this and Matter, he pretends to 
foJve the greateft Difficulties that are 
in Nature ^ aiid it is very remarkable, 
that he has not faird more in any of 
his Notions, than in thefe two great 
J'undamentals of his Philofophy , for 
allowing him thefe, his other Expli- 
cations hang together foraewhat bet- 
ter. But this it is to frame Hypothec 
fes out of one's own Imagination, 
without confulting Nature, which Mr. 
Des Cartes has not done, for it was 
equal to him, what Hypoth^is he went 
upon, and had Father Merfemus (f) (fxv.R^. 
told him that a Vacuum was as much p^.r^Px. 
in faftiion, and as agreeable to the taft ^ 423- 
of the Age, as a Plenum then feem'd 
to be, we fliould have had an Hypothec 
Jts grounded upon a Vacuum^ and no 
doubt as fpecious and plaufible, as that 

we 
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we now have *y perhaps more plaufibic, 
being raoreG)nfonant to his own Scnfe, 
as having been his firft Defign, and 
the other onl;^ hammer'd out by the 
Diredion of his Confident Meffennus •• 
And it is a wonderful thing, that Men 
(hould run mad after fuch an Hypothe-^ 
fis^ which as it has not the le^ft ground 
in Nature, fo the Author himfelf ne- 
ver believed it. It has been anfwer'd 
and efFedlualiy confuted in all its 
Branches , by feveral hands, but by 
none better than the Author of, A 
Voyage to the World of Des Cartes, 
which tho* not always conclufive, is 
every where ingenious, and confutes 
him in his own way; for one Ro- 
mance is beft anfwer'd by another* 

But w« have been taught to di- 
ftinguiffi betwixt Hypothefes and The^ 
ories^ the latter of which are (hrew'd 
things, as being built upon Obferva- 
tions in Nature, whereas Hypothefes 
may be only Chimera's : I mould be 
glad to fee that Theory^ that is built 
upon fuch Obfervations* The. moft 
plaufible Theory , I have yet met 
with, is only built upon an Hypothefis^ 

to 
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to wit, the Incruftation of the Earth, 
and the Cracking of its Corteod , the 
very fame in fubftance we have been 
fpeaking of, and how this Iheory fliould 
be more certain, than the Hypothefis 
it goes upon, is paft my Underftanding^ 
Thus much I believe may be fiid of 
all our Theories^ That however natu- 
ral they may feem at firft View, they 
have always fome mark in Nature fet 
upon them , to difcover them to be 
falfe : Thus Dr. JB's Theory of the 
Incruftation of the Earth is very in- 
;eniQus, but then there is no fumcient 
Vovifion made for Antidiluvian Wa- 
ters, much lefs for Springs and Rivers, 
which can neither be generated, not 
flow in Streams without Mountains. 
Mr. TT's Theory^ fliows a vaft reach 
and depth in its Contrivance, both in 
his accounting for the Fbrmation of 
things, and in his Explication of a 
Deluge 5 but his Paradifiacal Days are 
fo long, by his allowing only an An- 
nual Motion to the Enrth in that State, 
as to exceed all Belief, and tho' he 
makes a tolerable fliift, to fupply us 
with fuch ftores of Waters, from thcf 
Mmoffhere of a Comet, as might ocj 

H cafioQ 
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cafion a Deluge, yet It is impofflBle 
for him to catty them oflF again, after 
the occafion is over ^ and for ought I 
can fee, they niilfl: have contihu'd w^ith 
us, till the return of his Comet. So 
that whatever Differences may be 
alledgM betwixt Hypothifes and The^ 
oriesy they are much upon the fame 
level, as to any real Light they have 
, yet aflForded to Nature , and one great 
Difference feems to be this, thit the 
-former ire only iiiodeftly prbpofed, 
-whelfeas Theories are uflierM in 
^with greater Aifuratice. It is well if 
Theories be not as hiuch out of IF^flw- 
on in the next Age, as Hyfotbefes 
are in this ^ for fo many dbfervati- 
ons and Experiments are required to 
raife a Thebry, that I defpair of eVer 
feeing One that will bear the Telt 

When I fpeak of Obfervations 
and Experiments , I would not be 
thought to under-value a Society, whieh 
has been ^refted to that purpofe, anS 
whofe Endeavours have been fo fuc- 
ccfsful that way already: But how- 
fever fuccefsful they may have been, 
thofe excellent Pcrfons have mdre 

Modefty, 
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Modefty, than to over-rate thek own 

:Penforinance8, and mdhing has done 

'them tnoce injuty, thanithe Vanity of 

^fome few Man, who haVe hero fo Bla^ 

nst-rftruck^ ias to dteam of the tPoffibi- 

ilifcy of a Voyage to the fMoon, and to 

rtalk of making Wings to Hy thither, 

fas they would of buying a pair ^f 

tBootsi to take a Journey (g^ J* The Ge- (g) M.&i 

amine Members xrf ihat Society have f"'^-^**^' 

iother thoughts, of things , being far 

from any chopes^ of imaftering Nature^ 

^or of ever 'Toaking fudi progrefs, ^as 

fnot to ileave W<>rk ^enough w other 

;Men to do. One of their Number, a 

great f Glory of their Society, after he 

)h^ ^own old in their Studies, ^leatnt 

'Modefly and DifRding thereby , and 

was never more referv'd than in his 

)fillLgrovd:hand maturity of Knowledge, 

'^whien he had leaft Reafoft to be far 

And another Incomparable ^Petfon, 

who hqs added Mathematical 'Skill to 

his Obfervat'on upon Nature^ aftct 

:the niceft Enquiry, Teems to refolve 

:^11 into Attramm ^ which tho' it miy 

be true and pious withal , perhaps 

will not ibe thought fo Philofophi- 

caL 
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The Truth of it is, w^ may as WeH 
reft there, for after all, Gravitatibn 
was never yet folv'd, and poflibly ne- 
ver may, and after Men have fpent a 
thoufand Years longer in thefe Enqui- 
ries, they may perhaps fit down at kft 
under Attraaion^ or may be content 
to refolvc all into the Power or Pro- 
vidence of GOD. And might not that 
be done as well now > We know little 
of the Caufes of things, but may fee 
Wifdom enough in every thing : And 
could we be content to fpend as 
much time in contemplating the wife 
Ends of Providence, as we do in fearch- 
inginto Caufes, it would certainly make 
us better Men, and, I am apt to think, 
no worfe Philofophers. For tho' Final 
- Gaufes have been fo much baniftied 
from our Modern Phyfics, yet nothing 
is more to the purpofe, or more eafie 
to be underftood. Whereas Ciufes are 
yet Latent , and it is very remarkable, 
r*) M. le that the very hft Author, (h) that 
^^^^^' has given us a Syftem of Phyfics, 
after all the Difcoveries that have been 
talked pf, and improvements that have 
been made in Nature, has been forced 

to 
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to proceed in an Analytical Method for 
want of Principles to go upon, and in- 
ftead of demonftrating Efieds fiom 
the Caufes, has been forcM to trace the 
Caules of things from their Effefts : 
which tho' it be fome Argument of the 
Author's Modefty, yet I do not fpeak it 
to commend his Performance, for his 
Phyfics are like his other Works, faulty 

«DOUgh* 
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CHAR VUU 
Of ASTRONOMr. 

IHEChahkanswQv.^ the€rA 
(unlefa you will except 
me Cbinefe) that \ye meet 
; with in Prophane Story 
(i)y that made Obfervati- (;) cim: 
ons upon the Stars : Two Rcafopa ^^ D"'"'- 
Hii^t incline them to this ; Firft, ■*•''■*• 
the Evennefs of their Country , 
which afibcded a free and op^ Pro- 
fpeft j and next, the Opinion ikty 
ha^J of the Stars, whom eftceming m 
Gods , it muft have been a part 
H 4 of 
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of their Religion to look up to Heaven 
and obferve them. But then their Ob- 
fervations were principally Aftrologi- 
cal, they did not fo much meafure the 
Heavens, as fetch their Diredions from 
thence, and were more concerned for 
the Influences of the Stars, than their 
Motions: So that tho* Aftrology 
were at its full heighth amongft the 
Chaldeans^ yet Aftronomy never feems 
to have arrived at any Maturity. The 
iame may be faicl of moft of the 
Eaftern People ^ even the LhinefSy af- 
ter they have made Obfervations upon 
the Stars above Four Thoufand Years, 
yet have made fo little Progrefs in A- 
ftronomy, that upon the Arrival of the 
Mijfionaries , their Mathematicians 
could not coroppfe a perfect Calen-^ 
(tOLe darr*> 

Compt^ 

mhl Ut. The two Hypothefes of Vzolemy and 
!*•/. iQo. Copernicus will take in moft of what 
needs befaid on this Subjedr^ fqr a9 
to that of Tycho Brahe^ as it is in a 
great meafure compounded of thefe 
two, and feems defign'd to account 
for Difficulties in both thefe Hypo- 

thfefe^, 
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tlicfes, fo it is liable to fevcral Objc- 
dions in them both. 

The Ptolemaic Hypothefis has too 
much Appearance of Art, to be efteem'd 
Natural, all its Epicycles and Eccentrics^ 
and other Ambages , can never be 
thought the Contrivance of Nature^ 
which afts in a more fimple manner, 
without going fo far about ^ thofe fo- 
lid Spheres , which it fuppofes have 
been (hatter'd and overturned by the 
Modern Philofophers, and (hewn to 
be inconfiftent both with the Traje^ 
8ion of Comets, and with that equal 
Light, which is convey'd to us from 
the Planets and other Stars, which by 
paffing through fuch different Mediums 
and Solid Bodies, mufl: have fuffered 
innumerable Refraftions: Several of 
the Phaenomena of the Heavens admit 
of no tolerable Solutipn this way, 
particularly thofe of Mercury and re^ 
nus^ and the Accefs and Recefs of the 
Polar Star to and from the Pole, which 
in the time of Hypparcbus^ was diftant 
from it I a Degrees, but is not now 
fully three, and in Procefs of Tiaie 
^ill recede from it again more than 

cvcrj 
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ever *, and. tlie many different, ajid' 
likewife oppofite Motionsipf tbfStpfs 
and Spheres are not eafily conceived. 
But nodiing is ib. inconceivabie as the 
Velocity o£ their. Mgtion , for upon 
tbis MypotheGs they muft* be fupposfd' 
to^ move forne^ thoufaod Miles inj a. 
^(&nut&, whidt tho* it may be om- 
cciv'd by Philofophers^ is not very ob^ 
viousto common UnderftandingSt Sudii 
are the Objedions that have been com- 
monly brought againfl this Hypothefis, 
which have rendered it fo hacd of E)i- 
geftion^ and tho* nodiing can excufe. 
the hard faying of that Prophane King 
0Aipbofh ^i^^ fo. well knQwnjand io often quo- 
^j^^" tedj yet it may be h far moUitied^ 
that having been level'd againft this 
Hypothefis, he did not thereby pre- 
tend to correft the Works of GOD Al- 
mighty, ony did not believe them to. 
have been fram'd in fuch a manner by 
GOD> as Ptofewji has defcribU 

Th.e CopertuMn Hjpotbefis values 
it felf upon its Eafinete, and the great 
CompendicMifnefs of the way it goes 
in : But tho* it accounts for Appearan- 
ces more G)mpendiou%: than the othet 

does. 
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does;^ and widiaot tfas raft Apfutratus^ 
that 18 requiisd itii the Btolemaic Hyp^- 
tbdisi, yet iHGOBtainsthingsasdiifiQinpie* 
hemfibte av dm odbev dora.: Fob as^tlte 
CeLerity of Mitipn in tihe hmm ex^ 
ceeds all Belkf, ib due Begnladty: o€ 
Motax3fi is lODfkdiomdiie in this. Th^ 
Motimi of the Eauth is.of hard en0t:^h 
Difi^ftioQ in k &k^ but fiippofisig in 
ta move in z^ ^d^ Medium^ wfao^ is( 
chef e that can imagiiie, that it fliould/ 
be fi> regular and uniform as- it is> 
Tfas Fiu^, vitb which it is environ'd^ 
and m which, it moves , is unftable^ 
^Bd mucabk , coufiftiiig of tittle Bo^ 
dies, that mt always aJtering tfaeic Po« 
fidon to one anomer, and changing 
their (hapes by conflant and rni^bxiA: 
Attrition -, and yet tfaa* the Ambienc 
Fkikl be arrays akerisg, the Motionf 
isthe iaam. It defcribes. our Days bjt 
its Ditunal! IViouipaupon its own Axl% 
pur Years, by its Animal ReTofattion^ 
and our Seaions, by thaii and its In- 
clination, and ali thefe £d legukndy^ 
as not to vary in fo many Succeffions. 
pf Ages ') and yet we muft believe 
ihat this Conftancy and Regularity is 
ismmaini'd by fiuixuating letter, the: 

molt 
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moft unliable thing in the World* 
The exafteft Movements or Madiines, 
that Humane Wit can frame, are futv- 
jed to innumerable Diforders, either 
from the breaking of the Spring of 
their Motion, or wearing of their 
Wheels, or fome other external Impulfe 
or inward Decay, and therefore always 
want our Care, either to fet them right, 
or keep them in order ^ only this vaft 
Machine and Frame of things, pre- 
ferves its Courfe, and never varies, tho* 
aded in appearance by the mod un- 
cpnftant Caufes. A Man that well 
confiders this will be inclined to enter- 
tain a more favourable Opnion of the 
Ancient Philofc^hers ^ and tho* he 
cannot believe the Heavens to be turn- 
ed and afted by Intelligences^ yet he 
would find it almoft as hard to ap- 
prehend, ho«r they move without them : 
Whatever become of Intelligences, an 
Intellgent Being muft of neceflity be 
taken in, without which our Philo- 
fophy vs^ill be very unable to do the 
Bufinefs. 

There is another Difficulty in 
this Hypothefis , which the Coperm-^ 

cans 
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cans cannot eafily get over, and which 
will perplex any Man's Underftari- 
ding that well confiders it : That the 
Earth is only a Point in refpeft to 
the Univerfe, tho* it be a pretty large 
Poftulatum^ yet poffibly muft be gran- 
ted tipon any Hypothefis , but thrit not 
only the Earth, but the whole Magnus 
Orksy or that vaft Orbit which the 
Earth defcribes round the Sun, ftiould 
be efteem'd a Point, (without which 
Suppofition the Copernican Hypothe- 
fis cannot be maintain*d) is fuch a 
Pojiulatum in Aftronomy, as the more 
a Man thinks of, the lefs eafily he 
can aflent to. For what is the Mag^ 
nus OrbiSy or vafl: Circle, which mufl: 
be efl:eemM as a Point > To take only 
the Semidiameter of this Circle, or a- 
bout the fixth part of the whole, 
Hugenius (mX no incompetent Judge (^rn)Cofm(H 
of thefe Mitters, has Calculated the fheor. p. 
Diftance betwixt the E^rth and the ^^^' 
Sun to about 17 Million German Miles , 
or in oth^r Words, that fuppofing a 
Bullet fliot from a Gun could retain 
always the fame Velocity it had at 
its firfl: Difcharge, with this fwift- 
nefs in about twenty five Years, it would 

pafs 
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Ipafe 'from tbc dEtrth 'to the Bun : Ali 

mhkh imin^nfe iDiiibnce, is about a 

fiKth V^rt oE Ck^trnkus'B Point. It 

)is true Hugemus dflignsiacproportiona- 

•ble Diflfmce (ififhwe canibeanyPro- 

^portion in fiuch an iinmenfity) to the 

fix^l Stars ^ Ar this Bullet being fftiDt 

(«)/5.^ «gain, withthe&melfwiftndfs, he.(t»^ 

i37» fuppofcs, itTOi^t come, at the newt^ 

of the ffixt Stausin about 700 tfeaus, 

, 'whidb .isifuch a iDiflance as coraracm 

-Apprchonlions ^cannot :raach, iand will 

foncc more require. a ^Philofopher^s Un- 

'ddrflanding. 

In this vaft ^Compafs, our Aftni- 
momers have difcover'd new 'Worlds 
'{like that Sanguine Conqueror who was 
-feckipg out new Worlds^ before ihe old 
.one was half fubdu'd;,) every Glanet 
:muft be: a World, and evtry ^Star inuft 
rhave its 'Planets : This iProjeft vpas 
ipurfu\i by Mr. 'Fcntnmlle in ^a |>lea- 
*fing entertaining way, but has been 
lerabraced by • others i with greater :Seri- 
.oufnefs. What thefe Worlds lare, 
tanight as wdl be left undetermin'd, 
-GGD having thought ;fit 'to fty little 
>of :th6in^;and having .plac'd them be- 
yond 
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yotid otlr ifeach -^ ^But if we 'nriy guefs 
-at the DlfcoVdriSs tklt ireto be made 
in <the-reift(M:^ft^Sttrs, from thofe that 
have been made already in the ^neardft, 
the MckJn, I do tidt thirric they -will 
mike atly^^teM additioirto KjM>*tk<^^ 
'It tnuft'be confsfs'd that mighty -JDif- 
co^eries have been talked ^of in that 
Plarifet: H^elkis has given 'US its^Ge- 
^og^aphy,'andfhdsimrfc^.outf^;)eyeBy ^^) ^^^^^^ 
'iWountain arid Valley, Sea, and ^Rivfer, ^^pA. p. 
-as exaftly is if he had4De«n there, in ^^^* 
^his ^accurate Map of that World. 
"Riccrohis (^pyhks gone' a little fetther, (p)Aima^ 
'and has aflign'd evety Aftronomer'his i^fi- 204- 
'Proportion of Ground : 'You may there 
^meet with the Latid of Cdpirikm^ 
'Galliums ^d^Keplar -/^riddtis but jiift 
'that they Ihoiikl have the :Benefit ^f 
^ their Inventi6n : And the fame Au- 
thor, to flifew his Modefty, has plac'd 
^Rkciolus in the'bfeftand moft confpi- 
cuous Spot of Gro\4iid in that World* 
•But are thefe Men in earneft > 0r do 
we yet' know where ^ we are > That* the 
*Moon is an Opake 'Body is no neW' 
Difcovery, the Nature of Eclipfes'has 
long fince ftiewn'it, and -J imbfraid it 
is little we yet know beyoiid this. 

Fbr 
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For tho* the Moon has been divided 
into Sea and Land, and the Divifion fo 
much acknowledged , that a Man's 
Parts muft have been fufpeded, that 
would have doubted of the thing ; 
and tho* the obfcure Parts of its Body, 
have been generally thought to be 
Watry, and the Luminous Parts, Earthy 
and Solid ^ yet this Divifion feems ra- 
ther to be grounded upon an Inference 
of Reafon, to wit. That the Obfure 
and Watry Parts imbibe the Light, 
whereas the Eiarthy Solid Parts refleft 
it, than upon the Experience of Senfe, 
affifted by Glafles* Thefc Glafles in- 
deed difcover the difference betwixt the 
Dark and Luminous Parts much more 
clearly, than the naked Eye can, but 
will never (hew the Nature of either, 
or what fubftance they are of, much 
lefs diftinguifti the different Portions 
of Earth and Water : But Men come 
poffefs'd with an Opinion of Seas and 
Rivers, and then eafily think they fee 
them (as every Sound does anfwer the 
Tune that runs in our Ears) and after 
one Man has feen them, it is a Re- 
proach to the next, not to be as acute 
and diftinguiQiing as he, and fo we 
cheat one another into a tolerable A- 

gre ement# 
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greement. That this is the Gafe I am 
verily perfwaded, for the/ 1 can neither 
pretend to good Eyes, nor good Giaffesi 
and therefore will lay no weight upon 
iny own Opinion, yet Hugenius^ who 
had them in Perieaion, and who writ 
fince thefe accurate Maps were taken, 
could neither obferve Seas nor Rivers 
in the Moon, and exprefly denies, that 
any fudi are to be feen there {q). And ^f^^^f^f 
there is this Reafon befides, that if a- 1,4/ 
ny ; fuch were, they liiuft neceffarily 
raife a mighty Atmofphere^ which, as 
it would hinder our clear Profped at 
all times, fo by its Clouds, it would 
fometimes darken onepartof the Moons 
Body, and fometimes another , whereas 
now the Dark and Luminous Parts are 
always the fame : So that, as far as I 
can fee, we know little more of the 
Moon, than that it is an Opake and folid 
Body, and fo much we were pretty 
well affured of, before Tdefcopes came 
in Fafhion* 

No doubt Telefcopes are a Noble 
Invention, and the Difcoveries that 
have been made by them are very con- 
fiderablej but as to the difcovering 

I thereby 
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fherebf the Nature and Subftance of 
Heavenly Bodies, I look upcm it as ut- 
terly irapoffible r And yet this is the 
iliodifli way of framing new^ Worlds ^ 
<f e firfl obferve Seas and Rivers in thei 
Moon, and if fuch be there, there 
muff be Plants that they Water, . andf 
if Plants , there muff be likewife Ani- 
mals to feed upon them, and all thefe 
are defign'd for the Service of Men. 
'. The Reafon i^ eafily carried further, 
for if the Moon be a World, by Pa- 
rity of Reafon, fo muft the other Pla- 
nets be alio J and if all the viifble Pla- 
nets are carried about in the vortex, 
of the Sun, which is no better thaft 
the other Stars, no doubt, the other 
fix'd Stars have their attending Pla- 
nets, as well as the Sun, and fo we 
have a Plurality of Worlds with a 
Witnefs : But this Chain of Reafo- 
liing is eafily broken, by breaking its 
firft Link , for if there be no Waters 
in the Moon, in confequence of that, 
neither are there any Plants or Ani- 
mals, or Men ^ and if none of th'efe 
be there, by Parity of Reafon, neither 
are there any in the other Planets, and 
fo the wh6le Ghaiii falls to pieces. ' 
• — ^ Thes e 
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These World-Mongers are al- 
w^s objefting the improbability ' of 
GOD's framing fo many vaft and Glo- 
rious Bodies, only for the fake of this 
Earth, fo inconfiderable a Portion of 
the whole : Amongft the reft HtdEe- 
nius^ who in one place males this Ob^ 
jedion, in another part of his Book 
(r\ as if he had forgot himfelf, thinks CO P* 33 
it enough to fay, that GOD raifed 
this mighty Frame of things, that he 
might contemplate and delight himfelf 
thereby^ and were there no other 
Reafon, we ought to acquiefce in this : 
But they that argue thus, feem to mea- 
fure things by dieir Bulk^ which is 
a falfe way of Reafonihg , there is 
more Beauty and Contrivance in the 
Strudure of a Human Body, than 
there is in the Glorious Body of the 
Sun^ and more Perfedion in one Ra- 
tionallmmaterial Soul, than in the 
whole Mafs of Matter, be it never fo 
bulky. There cannot then be any Ab- 
furdity in faying, ITiat all things were 
created for the (ake of this in- 
'feriour World, and the Inhabitants 
thereof, and they that have fuch mean 

I a thoughts 
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thoughts of it, feem not to have confi- 
der'dwhoitwas that died to Redeem it. 
Let them mcafure the Woild by that 
" Standard, and they cannot under-v^ue 
it any longer, without fome Reproach 
to Inlinite Wifdom. 
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CHAP. IX. 
0/METAPH YSICSL 



SETAPHYSICSha- 

I ving fo great an Afiini^ 
i with Logic, and being lo 
I interwoven with the Lear- 
ning of the Schools, I 
need fay Jefs of them in this Place ; 
They are ftil'd by Ariftotle Natural 
Theology, from whence Ve may be en- 
abled to take fome Mcafures of them ^ 
for Natural Theology is in it felf a poor 
weak Thing, and Reafon unaflilfed has 
not been able t(? carry the cleareft Phi- 
lofbpfaers very ftr, in their Purfuit af- 
I 3 t^r 
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tcr Divine Matters : We have feen 
this already in praftical Truth, and the 
B^esrfbn lies ftrong^r, in fudfi a» m« 
S^cuktive. And if we fee fo dimly 
in fliyikal Matters, which are nearer 
our Senfe, and in a manner exposed to 
Vieur;^ how much more muft we be 
bewildred in our Search after Spiri- 
ttjal abftrafted Truths, in the G)nfide-. 
ration of Univerfals, and of Things 
of a Tranfcendental Nature,, fuch as 
fall properly under the Confideration 
of Metaphyfics ? For tho* Metaphyfi- 
cal Truths may be certain enough in 
their own Nature, yet they are not u- 
fually fo to us, but being abftrufe 
3Tiings, and lying deep 'and remote 
from Senfe, it is not every one that is 
capable of underftanding them , and 
there are yet fewer that underftand 
their true Ufe. They are ufually un- 
der the Condufl: of fubtle Men, and 
thefe nice Prof eflbrs, itiftead of refol- 
vingDoubts, have fpun out new Diffi- 
culties, and fram'd Labyrinths out of 
which they have fcarce been able to 
difentangle themfelves : So that Meta- 
phyfics, which were at firft only Nii 
■ *^ '• •■-••'■'■ ' -■■• . tural 
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tjirai Theplogy, are now become the 
mofl: artifick^Thipg in the Wodid. 

One need only dip into any Sy- 
llem, to fee how thefe Men are plun-^ 
ged in fetting out ^ for whereas there 
are two Things of principal Confidera- 
tion in Metaphyfical Knowledge, its 
ObjeB and ^eBions:^ and whereas 
Philolbphers we pretty well agreed a- 
feoutthe Objed of other Sciences, as 
•that Quantity is the Objed of Mathe- 
matics, and Matter of Phyfics, and fo 
•of the reft , the Metaphyficians have 
not come to any tolerable Agreement 
abont the Objed of this Science, or 
Sapience^ or whatever you will call it# 
Suaresi produceth fix different Opi- 
nions, and hirafelf brings the feventh, 
which is his own. And as to its Affe- 
^ions, they are again at a Plunge to 
find out Affedions different from Be^ 
ing^ (which feems to comprehend eve- 
ry Thing) for if the Aff^ionf and 
SubjeEl are the fame, thpir Dcaion- 
fl:rations ate Identical , and prove nor 
thing* But thefe are dry Confidera? 
tions. 

I 4 WHAT 
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What Ariflotle has done upon 
ihis Subjeft, is much fliort of a perfeft 
Work, and is rather an Eflay, than a 
compleat Trea^ife j for tho* he has left 
fourteen Bookfe upon the Siibjedt, yet 
they are lofe and indigefted, which 
was not ufual with Ariftotle^ where he 
fias given his laft Hand , and the two 
laft are fo foreign to his Defign^ and fo 
iinfuitable to the place they (land in, 
that foine have thought nt either to 
ftrike them out of his Works, or to 
place them in a new Order j And in- 
deed his twelfth Book fliould feem to 
be his laft, which concludes with hi? 
Notion of GOD and Spiritual Beings ^ 
though none of his Books are Divinq 
enough, to give a true Account of Na- 
tural Theology^ It is plain, he wants 
Light in thefe Matters^ and neither 
knpws where to fix, nor iwhat to de- 
termine -, which is one Reafon of the 
pbfcurity of his Books of JVTetaphyfics, 
jfor no yim can wtite clearer than he 
thinks. -^ Apd therefore his Commenta- 
tors have often tugg'd in vain, ir;i labour- 
ing to make out a Meaning, -where pof- 
jSbly the Author himfelf was at a Ldfe. 
If any . Man coul4 have underftood 
' ' "^ " ^ him, 
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him, Avicen had the beft Plea, who 
was as fubtle a Philofopher, and ftudy^ 
ed him as much as perhaps any Man 
ever did j and yet after he had read his 
Metaphyfics forty times over, and had 
them all by heart (which I will ven- 
ture to fay, is more than ever any 
Man will do again) he was forc'd to 
lay them afide as unintelligible (syXs^v.^t^ 
In one thing I muft do him Right, that ^^^«* 
whereas he has been reprefented as too * ^' 
Pofitive and Dogmatical in his Opini- 
ons, it is the Fault of his Followers, 
not His : He begins thefe Books in a 
very different manner: His third 
BoQJc (for the two firft are chiefly Pre- 
fatory^ is taken up with Doubts, and 
the Title of the firft Chapter is. The 
TJfe of Doubting j to do which well, 
he makes one Mark of a Philofopher, 
and gives this Reafon, becaufe unlefs a 
Man knows how to find out and ftate a 
Difficulty, it isimpoffible to folveit j as 
a Man muft fee the Folds and Wind- 
ings of a Knot, before he can untie it. 
So that the Art of Doubting is no new 
Invention, having been known to Art- 
potle^ as well as the Moderns, with 
t|iis Difference only, that he does it 
mere modeftly, and is not fo Scepti- 
cal, 
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cfl; as the firft mighty Pretender to 
this Way* 

And bccaufe we are corae thus far, 
let us confider this new Method of 
Knowledge by Doubting, upon which 
our Modern Metaphy lies turn fo much, 
and of which our new Philofophers 
talk fo loudly : For my part I can fee 
no great Ufe either of their Doubting, 
or of the Knowledge it leads to. For 
what is it we muft doubt of? Even of 
the moft certain Truths in Nature, of 
the Verity of our own Bodies, as whe- 
ther we have Hands, Arms and Legs, 
(t) Cart. (0* And what is the jfirfl: Knowledge 
FriiKip. ' that refults from this Doubting ? That 
h^ ^^' fince I doubt, I am ; for that which 
doubts, muft it felf neceifarily have a 
Being. Now allowing all this, I do 
not think we are much the wifer : For 
had ever any Man real Doubts of thefc 
Matters ? Or did ever any Man in his 
Witsqueftion the Truth of his own 
Being > Such Doubts and fuch Proofs 
are only fitted for melancholy Perfons, 
and I hope, we arc not Philofophizing, 
at this Time of Day to yield Convi- 
^ion to fuch Men. Evident Truths 

and 
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and firft Principles majr be reafonably 
fuppos*d J and indeed they muft be 
fuppos'd, for they are not capable of 
Proof, there being nothing clearer by 
which they may be proved j and for a 
Man to offer a Proof in fuch Matters, 
may make a pompous Show, but it is no 
real Advancement of Knowledge. The 
old Way of proceeding upon allowed 
Principlts feems to me more rational 
than this Method of queftioning every 
thing, till we have unfettled the firft 
Grounds and Foundations of Truth 5 
and however ufeful Doubting may be 
in Philofophical Enquiries, it ought 
always to fuppofe a Ground, for a 
groundlefs Doubt is fo far irrational. 

After our Philofopher has done 
with Doubting, and has proved to us 
our own Exiftence, he brings us at 
hft to the Being of a GOD (w), in(«)^^^^ 
which a great Part of his Metaphyfics ^^^' ^' 
is fpent i and I am fo unwilling to 
weaken any Proof to that Purpofe, that 
i (hall pals it over : Only thus much 
may be inoffenfively faid, that his 
Proof from the IJea^ is the abftrufefl 
iand the leaft conclufive Argument that 

has 
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has been brought , for tho* conftant and 
univerfal Agreement in the Notion of 
a GOD, may be a good Argument to 
prove his Exiftence, and familiar e- 
nough to the weakeft Capacities, yet 
this Ideay as managed by our Author, 
is neither dear nor the moft conclu- 
five : For what is there of either, in 
the objedive Perfeftion or Reality of 
this IJea^ being greater than the for- 
mal Perfeftion or Reality in the Mind, 
and therefore that this Idea cannot pro- 
ceed from thence, but muft have fome 
fuperior Caufe to produce it > When af- 
ter all, this objeftive Reality is nothing 
more than an Operation of the Mind, 
or tather a Mode of its Operation, 
which is fuch a Reality, as one would 
imagine, the Mind alone might be a- 
ble to give it. 

But this Philofopher's Metaphy- 
fics are only Meditations, a compleat 
Treatife was to be given us by his Fol- 
lowers-, amongft whom M.Poiret^ I 
know not how, has obtained a Name j 
he has refin*d upon his Matter, and is 
fo full of Thinking, that he has 
made CogitaUon to Be the Subftance 

of 
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of the Mind (Ar),and in purfuance of this, (*) ^<«'- 
. the Effence of God to be likewife Co- T^Xt 
gitation , which, with other odd Opi- 
nions will hardly recommend him to 
Confidering Men. I always look*d up- 
. on M. Poiret as a Phanatic in Philofo- 
phy, and have been confirmed in my 
. Opinion, but what has happened fince j 
&r a Phanaticifm has no Bounds, he 
ha& fince (if he be the fame Man) ex- 
prefsd it in his Divinity, by licking 
up the Vomit, and adoring the Opini- 
ons of a filly Woman, oiwhofe mjpira^ 
ticnhe is as well a£ured^ as of we Be^ 
ing of a God (J) 5 an E^reffion which (yy^our. 
nothmg but Enthufiafm can excufe d^^ * jv^r! 
from Blafphemy. And therefore I have '• *'^^* 
the more wonder'd to fee a Compari* 
fon form'd betwixt Plato and M. Poi^ 
Tity which I could have wifh'd had 
been let alone. 

• 

I MUST rank Mallebranch in the fame 
Order, whofe Recherche has furnifli*d 
out fuch refin'd and abflrafted Meta- 
phyfics, as if they were defign'd for 
Comprehenfors *, he has exalted Ideas 
to their utmoft Height ^ and becaufe 
fhey bore not with them Certainty e- 

nbugh, 
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nought vsr^ilft they were barely Ope- 
rations-^F the Mind, or Reprelentati- 
ons from External Objeds, he has 
placed them in a "Silbjeft that cannot 
err ^ to wit, in the Wifdom of GOD 
himfelf ^ whom hiving fuppofed to be 
the Place of Spirits, as Space is of Bo- 
dies, and that there is an intimate Uni- 
on betwixt GOD and the Soulof Maft, 
hy attending to him, who is alwaj^s 
prefential to our Minds, we are to I^ 
all thins;s in this Ideal or Intelligible 
(O R^cb' World («)• Now, tho' there can be 
/. 9. Par. no doubt, but GOD can lead us into all 
i,c.6. 2. Ynith, by difplaying himfelf to us, 
tmd perhaps may deal thus with' tis 
when we are in rlfeaven -, yet this t^y 
feems too fupematural whilft on Eaith, 
and too clear for frail and weak Men^ 
who are not yet to know by VKion \ 
and it is withal fo like the- IhWetrA 
Liglit of a New Sedpf Men, as not 
to make it over reputable : To wMch 
purpofe 'tis very remarkable, ."^feat 
• Mallehanch's Opinion haying beerfrf- 
poufed of late, by an Ingenious Perfqii 
of our pwn, with all the Ad vantagies bf 
Beauty of Style, and Perfpicuity of 
Expreflion •, yet the Men of New Light: 
•' have 



have taken fuch hold of it, as to makfe 
it neceflary for him to write an Apolo- 
;y to difengage himfelf from the ^^- 
lers^ who would needs have it thought 
they had gam'd a Profelyte X^) i .. ^^^^ 
Wherein, though he has diftinguifli'd num. uf. 
himfelf from thefe People, yet thus '• '^5- 
much he owns, That if the Quakers 
underjlood their own Notion^ am knew 
how to explain it^ and into what Princi^ 
pies to refolve it^ it would not very 
much differ from his. . In. another thing 
there is too great an Agreement, that 
thefe Men of Thought have too low 
a value for Human Learning, either 
as it lies in our common Books, or in 
the Book of Nature, in refpeft of that 
Light which difplays it felf from the 
Ideal World, by attending to which 
with pure and defecate Minds, they 
fuppofe Knowledge to be moft eafily 
had. Experience and Dedudions have 
been formerly efteemM ufeful, but in 
this compendious Way to Knowledge, 
provided we make our Approaches, . 

with our Souls purged, and with due 
Preparation of Mind, there needs lit- 
tle more than Application and Atten- 
tion* Indeed Prayer has been made a- 

nother 
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nother Condition, which tho' it be 
proper and of good ufe upon all Occa- 
fions, yet it is not fo pertinent here, 
where we fpeak only of natural 
Means. 
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0/ H I s T O R Y. 

Scarce ever met Urith 
any Hiftorian who does 
not write true Hiftory, 
if you will take an Ac- 
count of him from his 
Preface, and not be too nice in ex* 
amining his Book : The firft Pages are 
ufually filled with the Care and Inte- 
grity of the Author, which, poflibly, 
are to be found no where elfe : Thofe 
who have taken moft.Care, have been 
charg'd with fome Negligence ■, and 
all of them have been fo far faulty, as 
to extort a Confeliion from One of their 
K Number, 
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Number, wherein he faireljr owns. 
That there is none of the Hiftorians 
that do not lye in fome things (by He 
(h) Vcpfc. names fome of the iiiofl: unexceptiona- 
Uiit^—^ ble, and pretends to be able to make 
Nemiiiem apo^ his Charge by unconteftable 
£1/.T Proofs. Let us take a ihort View. 

ad N/flori- 

ampert'tnetf nori altquid ejf: menfitum. 

W E have little cdnfidetable remain- 
ing of Prophane Ancient Story, ex- 
cept what we have left us by the Greeks 
and Romans : For as to the Chaldean 
Hiftory ofBerofuSy and the Egyptian 
of Mdnethd^ they both writ fince He- 
fodotin^ and we have only fome Frag- 
ments of them left, preferv*d by Jofe- 
fhtts^ Eufebius^ ^e. And the Books 
that go under thefe great Names, are 
the imprudent Forgeries of Anntus of 
Viterho. And as to Sanconiathon^ who 
has given us the Phofnician Hiftory, 
tho' he pretends to be much more an^ 
dent, yet his great Antiquity has been 
cjueftion*d by Scaliger^ and his very Be- 
ing by Mr. Dodwell: So that thofe we 
are to depend on are the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The 
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The Greeks^ as they have not 
been noted for their Veracity in any 
refpeft, fo their Truth and Integrity 
in this Particular has been always fo 
queftionable, that Gracia Mendax has 
been ftigmati^M in Hiftory : We have 
no tolerable Account from them be- 
fore the Olympiads , the Times before 
thefe were the Mythic Agee, and are 
Fable j and when the Hiftorical Age 
commenceth, our Accounts of Things 
are not much better : For tjiey having 
not originally had any Public Annals, 
or Regiftcrs of Things j and amongft 
their Ancient Authors, the Toets having 
had the firft Rank, we may eafily ima- 
gine what fort of Accounts are to be 
expeded from thofe Men, wha were 
either to follow uncertain Reports and 
Traditions, or what is much worfe, 
to Copy the Poets. Accordingly, their 
firft Accounts w;ere very looie, and 
rather Poems than Hiftories, which 
they have been charged with by the Ro- 
mans pretty freely ^ and QutnEtilian is fo 
far from foftning the Matter, that he 
compares the Liberty they took to a 
Poetic Licence (c). But no Man has (0 inftip. 

K 2 expos'd '' '• '• *• 
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Ci) contr. exposed them fo much ^-Jofepbus (d) 
Appm. Yi2& done. He tells them. Their Ac- 
counts of Things are all ntyvel -^ That 
they have no Public and Authentic An- 
nals^ nor any Author more ancient than 
Homer, ana thofe they have^ do differ 
from one another ^ That Hellanicus dif- 
fers from Acufikus ^ That Acufilaus 
correBs Hefiod, and Hellanicus Epho- 
rus : He again is correBed by Timseus, 
as Timasus is by others^ and Herodotus 
by all : And yet this is that Herodotus, 
who has been ftiPd the Father of Hi- 
ftory 5 tho' he might with equal Right 
be nam'd the Parent of Fable. I.know 
what Apologies have been made for 
him, efpecialhr from late Voyages and 
Difcoveries : But it is enough to fay, 
he cannot be defended, and that thofe 
few Inftances, which have been brought, 
do rather (how. the Wit of his Apolo- 
gifts, than fignifie much towards the 
redeeming the Credit of their Author : 
His Miftakes are too numerous and too 
grofs to be accounted for, from fome 
accidental Agreement with modem 
Difcoveries. 



It 
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I T iiiufl: be confefs*d, (bme of the 
following Hiftorians have writ more 
cautioofly ^ and in this the ^Children 
have exceeded their Father, particu- 
larly Thucydides^ who has been notpd 
for his Accuracy and ^ Care : But not 
to infift upon fofepbuis Authority, 
who has not exempted him from the 
Common Cenfure, a great part of his 
Hiftory is taken up with large Speeches 
and Harangues, which had never any 
Exiftence, except in the Imagination 
of his own Brain •, and the reft of his 
Story is of too narrow Extent, both as 
to Time and Place^ to be of any confi- 
derable Importance in the Account of 
Ancient Times, of the Darknefs where- 
of he himfelf complains in the En- 
trance of his Book. He who has done 
moft, and whofe Accounts are inoft 
extenfive, is Diodorus Siculus^ taking"^ 
his Rife from the Original of Things, 
and defcribing the World in its full 
Latitude and Extent 5 and Jet any one 
^xcufe him from Fable, and the Caufe 
is yielded* His firft Five Books ate 
almoft a continual Fable, defcrilxng 
-more Age5 than the Wprldl has had 

K 3 Duration, 
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Duration, and fuch Nations as have 
had no Being* lMcim^% True Hiftory 
has fearce any thing moire inoredible, 
than what niay be met with in that 
AuriicMT. Jhe bdl thing that can be 
utgM in his Excufe is^ That he owns 
and oonfefledi the Qharge that is 
brought againft him ^ entitling his 
firft Books, Mythic Mtftory^ whidh, in 
plain Enf^lijb^ is fabubiis; But this 
Argument has been largely profecuted 
(e) Orig. by a learned Pen (e). 

Sacr, caf, 

*• Well, but however fabuteus the 

GrMtaks tnay have been, liiere may be 
more Certainty in Roman Story : It is 
poffible there may, and yet not near fo 
much as might be defoed. The moft 
Compleiat iand only Geperal Hiftoiy 
we have aibong them is Livj^ whote 
Oenius ha;s been thought to equal the 
Majefty erf the People he defcribes. Tq 
^fs by his Fatavinity , whith has 
)&i undbrftbod by fonje, of Partiali- 
ty to his Gotmtry, and his lon^ Orati- 
ons that are pure Fidion, and mon- 
ftrous IVodigi^, which are fiich Va- 
ries as orfily lerve to amufe the weaka 
Ibrt p{ Ftt^ple ; Hi§: Accounts of le- 
- ' I : - ' mote 
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mote Times are dim and blind , and, 
for wapt of fufficient Vouchers, are 
jufHy queftionable. He himfelf de- 
icribes'the firft Times, to the Foun- 
dation of R^ome^ as a Poetical Period, 
rather than grounded upon undoubted 
Monuments (f) j ^a;nd after the Buil- (0 ^'^• 
ding of the City^ be complains. That '''**' 
tile Ufe of Letters had beeij very rare, 
a|id confequently little could be con- 
figil'4 to Writing 5 that therefore the 
fy^emory of things was his beft Guide 
at leaft fo far, as to the Burning of 
%07ne ^^ v/hen moft of their publick 
Mpnupietits ^id perifli with their 
City (g): Which could they have (g)L\b.6. - 
been preierv'd, yet they were ^jejune ^ '• 
and nak^d, that thtey could hardly fur- 
iiifli out Materials for a tolerable Hi- 
ftory. 



•^ 



The firft Ground of the Roman 
Story, is the Coming of jEneas into /- 
tal}}^ lyith -this Lvo^ begins his Book, 
and uihers it in -with tolerable AlTu- 
ranee, and if any thmg coul^ ,be 
jcnown among them, it muft Have been 
their own Original, \ and y^t this is fo 
far frbm^rbeing allpw'd j>V|tiia^^ ^ira- 

K 4 ' ho 
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Ch') Lib. Ifp (b^ plainly fhows, JEneas never 

^' ftirr'd out of Troy j and if Horner'^ 

Authority be of any weight, it is plain, 

he did not only die . there, but his Po- 

fterity were to reign there in fuc- 

0)n\Ai. ceeding Ages (/)• And that he never 

20. /. %o6. £-g J ^^^ jj^ jr^^^^ Ym been made pretr 

ty evident, in a late DifTertation to 

gK that Purpofe (k), ' And yet notwith- 

jSLneAs ftanding what can be faid againft it^ 

ffi7« this >yas fo received a Truth at Kome^ 

ftliia. that the Ancient jFamilies derived from 

Venus and Mneas \ and upon this Rear 

fon the People of Trqy had Privileges 

^nd Iromunities granted them by the 

Romans^ efpecially by J^ defat^ who 

derived from them : But tl|is,w:a§ an 

pffed of PajrtiaUty to their Coiahtry, 

and of Vanity, in being thought delcenr 

ded from Gkids and Heroes ; wherein, 

jyith likp reafon, they haye beenfince 

imitated by other Nations. 

T H E Truth of it js, this Partiali- 
ty tp their Nation does (hew it.felf io 
all their Hiftoriaris : TJiey ^rebrefent 
themfelyes not oril^ ,as the mpft VaUr 
ant People, but *hkew|fe as jthe moft 
Tuf^ and'Faith£ul in 'all their Wars 

■^•- ' ' ' an4 
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^nd Alliances^ and having had the 
Advantage of writing their own Story, 
they muft have been believM in all 
they fay, had there not been fome 
way left of difcoyering the contrary* 
Themfelves difcover the Opinion their 
Enemies had of them* Galgacus^ our 
brave G)untryman, is intrSiuc*d de- 
fcribirig them, as I^rats and Public 
iRobbeys, Men of infatiable Avarice 
an^ I unbounded Ambition, and upon 
]thefe Motives , - as pifturbers of the 
Peac;e of Mankind : And though no 
dowht that noble Speech of his in Tacu 
tus was made for him, yet the Hiftori* 
an h^ not ol)fervM a due Decorum^ 
had he not made' him fpeak the Senfe 
the^j:' Enemies had of the Roman Peo-^ 
pie. ' * And tho' Tolyhius does fpmetimes 
cenfure the Roman Juftice, yet he no 
where difcovers fo much Truth, as 
by what he tells us of Fabius and ?hi* 
linus. It feems thefe two had writ 
the funk War, the one z Romany the 
other a Cathaginian \ the one blames 
the Carthaginians almoft in every 
thing, and ' the other the . Romans : 
It'is poffible they might, both be 
Iplaiiieable, but I know' no reafon 
^': " why ^' 
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why we arc not tx> give as much cre- 
dit to the Carthaginian^ as we are to 
die Roman. Had fuch Hiftorians as 
Philinus been yet preferv'd, we plight 
then have known all the Roman Faults, 
as we now read little, befides thcjr Vir- 
tues ^ tho* we have the lefs need of 
them to this purpofe, the Qiriftian 
mv.Mm Apologifts (I) having left fuch ^n 
Wiix'v. * Account of tjieir Jufticc and public 
Lana,inft. Virtues, as is very.inconfiftent with 
dieir own Hiftories. And indeed we 
have one fure way of deteftin^ the|r 
Infincerity, by comparing them with 
Sacre^ Story. What.. mojiOTOUs Abfur- 
dities have Jujiin and Tacitus .related 
oi the Jotx, where, they might l^av? 
had Opportunities of being hotter in- 
forra'd? And we are-nctf to thirfc, 
that they have been more inqnifitive 
in Icpowing, or p^haps much more 
favourable in deftxibing other l^ations; 
So that upon the whole, the Romany; 
in this Matter haVe not much outdone 
theix Neighbours. 

. I AM not ignorant what mighty 
ExpedatioiB were conceived . df one 
fm;cfc. Man/'wl Ijnean^i^^r^?, andhowfor- 
^ I. war4 
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ward Men have been in imagining^ 
that nothing could have been ivanting 
in this kind, had hie undertaken the 
Wbtk he onoe intended. Fdr my part, 
I' fcarce wiih he had, and cannot hut 
think he^ Would have been as partial, 
and under as powerful Prejudices as ar 
ny of tht reft rFor liK^w d0 you.jiiink 
he had ttit out and contrived liis 
yyprk? He had defign'd a Hiftory 
from the Foundation of Rome to his 
Tinie^ and lAm^i to thai, defign'd 
to b^ft at his own Confulste^ an# 
write backward to Rthmflus (n) ; A 00 ^- ^h 
very pret)pfterDUs and unacco^ntafcle ^i^'^^^'^ad. 
Method, did not the- Reafon appear ^^ pit.'^ Tui. 
thfe Good Man Was full of ha^felf, ^^'- '^' 
and was ; inpatient tp come at his 
own Pnifes ^ Catalin^^ no doubt, wasj 
in his Head, and after he had ^e&'d 
his Ftiends to write that War, and 
could not prevail with them to un- 
dertake it, lie ig refclv*d to do it himr 
(elf: Aikl whether, in the Condud of 
the Work^ €ifett)'s X3j*rader wouU 
not have been ttjo kige, and Qaar 
iif$eh too fold, I teave to evcay ^Jaij 
■to judge: Would not Gft^Z/V *iave 
tncav^TiiMed oiflt m %ht 4ame DrdTs as 

he 
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he now fttnds in the four Orations ? 

And had our Orator's Hiftory cx)me 

down as low as Arohany^ (hould we 

not have had too much ol the fUlip^ 

pics^ to be reconcilable to Truth > 

GeerB requires fo much of Oratory, 

f De 0' as an Ingredient in an Hiftorian (o\ 

V^h f* and fo much Partiality in his own 

^Efift. 12. Hiftorian, as to confirm the Sufpicion 

^- ^ beyond a Doubt* 

If I (hould defcend to Modern 
Times, I (hould have a large Field be- 
fore roe ^ but the Path is fo trodden, 
that every Man's own Reading will 
furni(h him with Obfervatiohs : If 
there there (hould be any Man,' who 
ha^ made none of this kind, he needs 
only perufe the Mnglijb and French Hi- 
ftorians -^ and by comparing tSherii to- 
gether, he will find Matter of Diverfi- 
on and Admiration at the fame time. 
How differently do they dqlbribe the 
feme Adion? how manifeftly in fa- 
vour of a Party? How often do the 
French glory in- a Viftory, which with 
the Englipj is efteem'd an Over- 
throw? And again. How dot^C:En- 
glijh fometiraes proclaim V idory, where 

their 
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their Enemies think they have given 
them a Defeat ? How do they both 
triumph , where perhaps neither of 
them have reafon to glory > Or if the 
Advantage be too undeniable on our 
fide to be contefted, as at Agincourt 
and Creffey^ how do our Enemies feek 
to leflen it ? How do they palliate 
every thing, and charge Heaven, or 
crcrfs Accidents, or mad Defpair, with 
the Fortune of the Day ? How do 
they turn every Stone, and labour to 
have the Succefs and Honour fall a- 
ny where, rather than on the J?;;^- 
/ij^ > Whereas on the other fide. How 
do the Bnglijh arrogate all to them- 
felves, and their own Courage, and 
fcarce allow any Share to Fortune or 
Defpair, or lucky Accidents? You 
have Fabius and Pbilinus^ only alter- 
ing the Nation in the French and 
Englifh. What a Reproacb to Truth 
was it that a Duke of Orleans^ one of 
the firft Perions in France^ (hould be 
faid to be openly executed for Trea- 
fon at Paris^ as was reported in twen- 
ty Hiftories, whilft the Duke was liv- 
ing, and could contradid the Report, 
who afterwards dy'd in Peace, to the 

Shame 
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Shame and Ignominy of all his Hi- 
^j^^^^^' ftoriaris (/f)> Or who could iraa- 
injixap.4. gine, that it (hould be thought an 
univerfal Cuftom amongft the Englijb^ 
that upon an Invitation to a Friend's 
Houfe, the Perfon invited, (hould in 
Complement, lie with his Neighbour's 
Wife > And yet this, however Barba- 
rous it may feem, has been related 

(q) Choi' h^ an European Hiftorian (qX a Chri- 
cocond.1.2. fti^^^^ ^j^j Qj^g (j^at livgj almoft to the 

^^' hft Century, Would not a Man 
have fufpeded he had liv'd two Thou- 
fand Years ago, or in fome remote Cor- 
ner of the World, where tht Englifb 
bad been reckoned amongft Barbarous 
People > 

These are Domeftick Inftances, 
If we look Abroad, upon the Difco- 
very of the Wefl-Indies^ what ftrange 
Relations have we had from thence > 
We have been told there of a Nation 
of Ama^ons^ of Giants of a prodi- 
gious Stature i the People of fuch 
(r) V. p. monftrous Shape and truculent A- 
£i^p?' fped, as if they were of another Spe- 
2, 4, e5rf. cies \ and as many Cannibals^ as might 
rurch.1.2. ^^^ yp gj^ ordinary Country fr )• 

^1.79' Whereas^ 
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Whereas, upon fiirther Enquinr, we 
meet with no. Amazons^ unlefs long 
Hair and want of Beards will meta- 
ino'rphofe Men into Women, and the 
People are much of the fame Size and 
Shape with the reft of Mankind : 
But the Spaniards either faw them in 
a Fright, ot were under the Vanity 
of reporting ftrange Things , or be- 
ing in love with the Gold of the 
Country, they were to reprefent the 
J?eople as Monfters, that riiey might 
have a fairer Pretence to deftroy them. 
• And fuch Inftances may ferve to il- 
luftrate ancient Hiftory. Doubtlefs 
tlerodotus and Diodorus were impos'd 
upon by fuch falfe Relations, and had 
not the like Opportunities with us, 
of correding their Miftakes* 

I SHOULD be infinitely tedious, 
(hould I give a Hiftory of Incredi- 
ble Things, and therefore I only 
touch upon fome few, and thofe too 
Matters of Fad:, which ought to be 
moft certain: Whereas, fliould we 
launch out into Myfteries of State, 
and the Cabinets or Princes, which . 
arc the' moft inftruftive Part, and 

moft 
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moft properly the Bufinefs of an Hi- 
(torlan, we fhould be ftiU mote in 
the Dark* Matters of Fad are vifibic 
Things, and fall under common Ob- 
fervation \ whereas politick Reafons 
and Confiderations are abftrufe and 
hidden , and only penetrated into 
. by fome few of clearer Capacity and 
deeper Reach. Every ordinary Capa- 
city can judge of Time by the Point 
or Hand, but the Spring and Secret 
Motions are only obferv'd by Men 
of Skill. Thefe Men in the State are 
the Minifters, tho* the Secret be of- 
ten hid , even from them j for the ' 
Reafons which Princes give are often 
only pretended, and rather what they 
would have others think of them, 
than the true Motives by which they 
are guided. Such things are out of 
my Road , and therefore I difraifs 
them. 

I SHALL only obferve further. 
That however Vicious our Hiftories 
may be already, there has been one 
way taken to make them more Cor- 
rupt, by Secret Hiftories and Turkijh 
^pies^ and other Books of the like 

na- 
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nature ; which by an appearance of 
Truth, and by mingling it with Falf- 
hood,impofe upon Men ofeafie Belief j 
and are now growii {6 numerous, that 
it is a Matter of Difcernmeiit to di- 
ftinguifh betwixt Spurious and Genu- 
ine Pieces. To which I niay add ^- 
riSus and Maimburgh^ and other French 
Authors, who write with fb Romantic 
an Air, as if they defign'd rather Plea- 
fant Books, than True Hiftory ; and 
rather to entertain, than inform their 
Reader ; who give us Paint inftead 
of Drefs, and make Heroes^ ii they 
cannot find them. 

I H A V E done with this Head, and 
have kept clofe to one Condition of 
Hiftory, the Confidcration of its 
Truth ; for fhould I take in all the 
Conditions requirM by Volftus and Le 
Moyney we fliould cither have very lit- 
tle Hiftory, or none at all. The Jefuit 
Le Mowey one of the laft that has 
trcatea of this Subjeft, requires fuch 
Conditions, and lays doWn fuch Rules 
as no Man can follow ; and is fo nicef 
in his Examples, as td allow * only^i),/^. i. 
four Hiftorians among the Rofnans^ ^^- *• 
dnd not fo niany among the Greeks,^ 

L and 
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and all of them (hort of Perfeftion. 
And as to the Moderns, he is yet more 
fcrupulous, in admitting them into 
Account, only it had been ftrange, 
had he not found two or three of nis 
own Order, Majfet^s^ Straddy and Mm- 
anaj whom he thinks fit to equal with 
Tacitus and Li'vjf. He defigns us a 
Hiftory himfelf, and to that end has 
chalk'd out fuch a Method as he 
means to purfue : But if we may judge 
of his Veracity, by his perpetually 
running a Parallel betwixt Hiftory 
and Poem ; or of his Prejudices, by 
his Partiality to his Order, he is not 
like to out-do his Predeceflbrs : And 
Botwithftanding his great Defign, we 
may conclude this Chapter, as he does 
Jiis Book, That a Compleat HifiorjfbaS 
not affeafy but in that Teaty that dijcovers 
the Perpetual Motion^ and the Philofo- 
fher^s Stone. 

In all this Chapter I haVefaid no- 
thing of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, from 
which, next to Sacred Story, we have 
the greateft Aflfurance ; and even from 
Frophane Story (notwithftanding all 
its Flaws) we have more Affurance, 
than in moft other Sorts of Learning. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

O/ChronoI-ogy. 

Chronology 

I and Geography have 
p been lookM upon as 
ft the two Eyes of Hi- 
°. ftory ; if chcfc fliine 
fl dim , our Hiftory 
E muft be yet more 
obfcure ; without thefe it lies in con- 
fufion, is only a heap of indigefted 
Matter, fiat and infipid, and will nei- 
ther profit nor delight in Reading. It 
is Time and Place that gives Life as 
well as Beauty, and a naked Relation 
of Things, without Circumftance, is 
L 3 very 
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very unaffefting Stuff: So that if thefe 
can be had, they will be an acceflion 
of Beauty ; in want of thefe, there will 
be as great a Blemifh : And in what 
meiafure we have them, we muftnext 

enquire. 

And here again I fliall pafs by 
the Fabulous Accounts of Times; 
fuch as the Chimfe ^ Egyftianj and 
Chaldastn may be )uftly thought to 
be : For tho' If. Vojfius has attempted 
the Chinefe Antiquity, and the Egjf* 
tun Dynafties have been endeavoured 
to be reconcil'd by our Learned Coun- 
try man Sir John Mdrfiam; yet there 
are fo many things to be fuppofed in 
their Accounts, and fo little Poflibility 
of Proof at fo immenle a Diftance, 
that the Syftems which they raife are 
perfeftly precarious; and whatever 
the Aim of thofc Authors was, I doubt 
neither of their Books have done Ser- 
vice to Religion. They feem to nie 
like an Hypothefis in Philofophy; 
which being granted, our Philofophers 
will argue plaufibly upon it, and make 
a fliift to reconcile all Difficulties that 
ihall be brought, thou^ the Ground 

they 
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they go upon be Fiftion and Enchantr 
ed : So thefe Men will Ihift oflp Obt- 
jeftions pretty plaufibly , and lay 
things together in fpecious order, tho^ 
the Foundation they build upon be 
laid in the Air. 

• ^T I s true, our Accounts of Greece 
are fomewhat more clear and certain, 
but then they arc fuch as are too 
recent: If you trace them up to their 
remote Antiquities, the Grecians are 
as obfcure as the reft of the World ; 
The Athenians^ the moft knowing Peo- 
ple of that Race, know nothing of 
their own Original: According to 
thcmfelves they were £vT'ox^ov^^y and 
either fprung from the Earth, or 
had no Original at alL When their 
Hiftorical Age takes place, yet their 
Periods of Tinie arc dark and confii- 
fed, and their Chronology is not fe 
ancient as their Hiftory.' This has 
been obfervM by Sir J. Mar/bam (a)y (a) cW, 
who fliews, that the Ancient Greeks Cim. p. i^. 
were y/holly unskilful in Chronolo- '^?* 
gy, efpecially in the Technic4 Part of 
it. There was fuch Diverfity and 
Ineauality in their Years, and fuctj 
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Variety in their Periods and Cyck^, 
as did neceflarily occafion great Con^ 
fufion ; and it was impoffible they 
fhould make right Computations of 
Times, where they had no fure Rule 
to go by : This they had not ; and 
accordingly their Year was {0 difor- 
der'd, and their Recurrent Fcafts 
thereby fo unfettled, that Ariftofhaues 
(i> /^. (Ji) pleafantly tells us, That the Gods 
^Artnd^T ^^^"^^^^^^s did not know them.; and 
a3*" ' ' introduceth the Gods com plaining of 
the Moon, that by her uncertain No- 
tice of thefe Good-Times, they wer^ 
difappointed of their Entertainments^ 
and often forced to return back hun- 
gry to Heaven, Meton was the firft 
who adjufted thef? Pifferences, and 
reduc'cj their Account? to tolerable- 
Regularity, by the Inv^tion oftnat 
famous Period of Nineteen Years, for 
which he has deferved the Honour, 
to bq recorded in Letters of Gold ; 
Tho' his Period w^s not (b accurate^, 
as not to be capable of ^mendment^ 
and therefore was afterwards corre^- 
ed by Califfus and Hipf^rchm ; fi) very 
tinfteady have their Computations 
been. The Jr cadi a^fs may have been 

, thought 
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thought to have been before them in 
this, if you will take that Account of 
their being before the Moon, aflignM 
by (bme ; by iinderftanding it of their 
having had a Courfe of Lunar Years, 
before the Greeks had fixM their Pe- 
riods: unlefs Scdiger^s Reafon will 
be tJiQUght more probable (0- ^J^ l^[^^ 

N Q 1. are the Rom^n Computa- 
jiOAS more regular : Jt has been look'd 
upon a§ a matter of wonder, That 
the Romans fliould differ fo much 
in. their firft and great Epocha, the 
Time of building their City : Onu-- 
fhrm (iO reckon^ upon Seven diffe- {j) gov^ 
renf Opinions, moft of them main- ^^^^ *^ 
jtain'd by confi^erable Authorities, and ^""^'^^ ■ ^^ 
]& not a Uttle amazed at the Difa*- 
l^ceeiJient. Ifhoijld have wondred if 
tf had been otherwiie, confidering ei- 
ther the Daiknefs of their Ancient Hi- 
llary^ or the Irregularity and Une- 
cja^iners qf their Computations. Sq 
iittlp regard had they to Order in 
Time^ upon the Foundation of their 
City, that their firft Years were nei^ 
ther regulated by the Courfe of Sijn 
pr Moon. Romfflfu inftituted fuch a 

L 4 Year 
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year as might be expe6^ed from a 
Warlike Prince, and an Illiterate 
People , confifting of Ten Months , 
beginning at March^ and ending at 

i'/^f^'"" ^^^^^^^^^ iO i A^^ although this 
du Cat Year \yas foon difcovpr'd to fell fhort 
R9m. /. 3. of the Natural Year and Courfc of 
? '• the Sun ; yet it is probable, he had 
not Skill, or perhaps Concern enough 
to corre£t the Miftake ; and the In- 
tercalations that were made , were 
done in an unskilful or negligent 
manner : So that the Tear of Con- 
fufwn muft have happenM Iboner than 
it did, had it not been fuccceded by 
a Prince, M'^ho had more Inclination 
for the Arts of Peace than War. 
NumA undertook the Calendar where 
Romulus had left it ; and tho^ I do 
not think he had any afliftancp from 
Tjthagoras ,' as fome have jmaginM 

^^fl'^l' (/)' (which I doubt Avill appear to 
be a Chronological Miftake) yet he 
rediicM the Year to better order, than 
Could be reafbnably hdp'd for in fo dim 
an Age, by adding the two Months, 
which had been wanting in Romulush 
Account, and ordering luch Interca- 
lations to be ;iiade, as were necefTary 

to 
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to fet right the irregular Days. But 
whether it was that his Calendar was 
yet very imperfeft, or that the High-. 
Priefts (with whom the Power of 
Intercalation Was lodg^j were want- 
ing in their Duty, or whether fome- 
what of both concurred to the MiC- 
carriage ; this is certain, that before 
J. C^/jfr's Time, the courfe of the Year 
was fo much dilbrderM , that the 
Months had run back into one ano- 
ther, their Winter was run into Au^ 
tumn, and their Summer into Spring ; 
and had not that wife Prince apply'd 
a Remedy, their Winter might have 
run into Summer. Thefe Inconveni- 
encics being obfervM by Cdfary put 
him upon a Reformation, which he 
attempted by his Pontifical Power, 
and the afliftance of Sojigines^ a skilful 
Aftronomer ; and having run all the 
irregular Days into one Year, confift- 
in^' df Fifteen Months according to 
Suetonius^ or of 445 Days, zsCeftfari^ 
PUS will have it ; by one Year of Con- 
fufioH he brought their Calendar again 
to order, by fuch a Regulation as is too 
well known, to need to be explained. 
However, his Computations ("not- 
^'^^ ' ^ mthr 
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withftandwg the Skill of the Under- 
taker) were not accurate enough, for 
in lefs than ijoo Years (from the 
Council of Nieey to Gregory XIU.J the 
Calendar and the Heavens were found 
to be again at Difcord, and to vary 
Ten Days in the Courfe of the Sun, 
and about Four Pays in the Courfe of 
the Moon ; which brought things in- 
to fuch di(brder,ai5 to occafion another 
Year pf Confttfrnty under that Pope, iii 
the Year 15^3. 

And tho' this Pope's Reibrmation 
has been thought fo comt^t, as to 
be ftyl'd J Perpetud Cslemd^trf and 
Medals bs^ve been ftruck upon theOc- 
ca^, to perpetuate the Memory of 
the Thing , yet he muft be a bold 
Man that will undertake it Ihall be 
perpetual ; or will ventujre to main- 
tain it to be ib exad, as not to ad- 
mit of Improvement. This is well 
known, that it had not been long a- 
broad, till it was cenfured, and its 
Failings difcover'd by SuUger and 
Cdvifmsj and wanted an Apolcgy 
from Clavius, who had been one of 
the principal Perfons employ'd in tte 

De 
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Defign ; with fo little fuccefs notwith- 
ftanding, that if vc will believe 5^4- 
liger (g)y it wants a Second Apology. (^) sca^ 
And unlcfsthe Motions of the Sun%^^ 
were perfeftly regular and uniform,^* ^'* 
even to Minutes and Scruples^which^ 
according to the beft Calculations^ 
they are not) it is icarce poffible they 
fbould fall under an invariable Rule. 
However this be^ unleis this Calendar 
were more generally received, than it 
has yet been, it is like p) occafipn fur* 
ther Confufion : For wbilft it readies 
little further, than to thofo King- 
domf under theObedience of the Pope, 
and the JuUm Ajccount obtains, in al« 
moft all the other ChtifiUn Parts of 
^roft^ we are cutting out Work for 
future Critics, who are like to find 
Employment enough Ibme Hundred 
Years: nepice, in reconciling the Dif^ 
ferences which ihall arife from the 
Old and New Style. . . 

F K o M this Hiftorical Account of 
Times^ I think we have a fair Speci- 
men of the Uncertainty of Chronolo- 
gy. Should we remove the Scene 
jrom Times to Men, they will further 
' • evince 
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evince this Truth : The two Great 
Men in this fort of Learnings were 
Scaliger and Petavius ; the former of 
thefe his taken prodigious Pains upon 
the Subjeft, which ajppears in feverai 
of his Works, fo more particularly, in 
his great Work of the Emendation of 
'Dmesy of which he had fo good an 
Opinion, and was fo much comple- 
mented by Learned Men, upon his 
Divineand Immortal Work,thataMan 
would have imaginM the Difficulties 
in the Accounts of Time had been 
pretty well clearM, and little left to 
be done further. His Divine Work 
had not been long abroad in th eWorld, 
e^er it was taken Notice of by Petavi-^ 
wsy who had fpent as much Time in 
thefe Studies as Scaliger had ; and is fo 
far from allowing him thofe Aiighty 
Praifes, that he (hews, he had been 
almoftundera continued Miflake. A 
great Part of Peiaviush DoBrine of 
Times ^ is fpent in confuting Scaliger ; 
foarce a Chapter in his JFive firft large 
Books, wherein Scaliger is not menti- 
oned, and his riiany Errors and Hallu* 
cinations difcoverM ; in fuch manner, 
that his Wock might as reafonably be 

gnti- 
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entitled, a Confutation ofScaligery as 
a Doifrine of Times. He will fcarce 
allow him to have done any thing well 
in Chronology ; or to have made any 
confiderableDifcovery, unleisitwere 
in the Julian Period : And after he 
had granted him that Praife, as if he 
had done him too much Honour, he ^ 
tetrads that Commendation, and will 
not allow him to be the Inventor ftf 
that Period, but to have ftole it from 
the Greeks (h). And 
if that Invention had . W i^^^'^f'. f» /"? ^'''P- 

been allow d mm, hUfer^ e/f, ^u,d momentum 4i- 
(which our Learned iU9dadremullamhabeMt\qit%iU 

Primate perhaps with ^ ;Sit'^atf^' f^ 

more reaion doesattri- an^ Fm'odi mtttnium ex^liun^ 

bute to a Countryman 7-- f^«*«^«f « /'V* ^'^'^^ 

of our own, aBllhop /, P^iodi UUus Invmor^m:^ 
of Hereford) yet it be- ni^MifmfegIoriefMr,hsn€enim 

in^ only a Technical ^^rtj'ff '^ 

thmg, and common 
Meafure for fixing and reducing o- 
ther Periods unto, and it felf no real 
Period in time ; tho' it be of ^ood ufe, 
as an Inftrument to work with, yet it 
is no real Difcovery in the Accounts 
of Time, which notwithftanding this, 
remain in the fame Obfcurity, only 

. they 
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they may be rang'd in better Order, 
under this common Period, than they 
were in before : So that either Scali^ 
ger had difcover'd nothing, at leaft 
nothing confiderable, or he has been 
very unjuftly cenfured by his Adver- 
iary Petsvius. In many things, no 
doubt, they have been both of them 
miftaken ; tho' both of them pretend 
todemon(i:rate, and in many of their 
Calculations proceed with Mathema- 
tical AfTurance. 

What has been done fince, has 
been chiefly in the Hiftorical Part of 
Chronology, fthe Controverfie Ibme 
Years ago, havii^ run much in the 
Technical, the Reformation of the 
Roman Calendar, having probably 
turn'd Men's Difputes that way) 
wherein Pather P^/ has excelled, and 
from one accidental Obfervation (to 
fay nothing of his other Difcoveries) 
concerning the l^i^fquennaliaj Decen^ 
nalidj and other Roman Feafts, has gi^' 
ven much Light to the Roman Fap^ 
and difcover'd the Miftafces of Scali-^ 
ger^ PetavifiSj Berommy and moft of 
the Hiftorians and Chronologers,who 

have 
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have writ before his Time How fer 
his Obfervation will hold, Time muft 
fhew ; he fcems to glory too much, 
where he compares it to the Difcove- 
ry of the Wtfi^Indies by Cohmbm (f). f']/^ 

O u K. late Incomparable Bifliopof 
Chejler^ as he be^un to write about 
the fame time with P^/, fo he has 
done it with like Succefs ; and from 
Ibme dailc Hints, and particularly 
from his Obfervations upon Flctwus^s 
Life by Pcrphyrfj has given much 
Light to a very obfcure Part of Hi- 
ftory, in his Cjf/r/'/iwV Annals : Tho' 
I cannot altogether have the fameO- 
pinion of his Pofthumous Chronologi- 
cal Works : For behold the Power of 
Prejudice, even in good Men ! The 
Bifhop in this Work being to fettle 
and adjuft the Succeflion of the Ro- 
wan Bilhops ; it happens that Euty^ 
chiasms Annals were of good ufe to 
this Purpoft, and very agreeable to 
the Bifliop^s Opinion. Wno this £>- 
tjchius was, is well known, one whom 
the Bifhop in his Vindication of J^- 
natifis^s Epiftles (it), had reprefented (k) p > . i« 
as too modern Authority to be much^*'- '• 

credited, 
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credited^ living in the Temh Century^- 
and ignorant of the Affairs of his 
own Churchy a trifling Arabic Hifto- 
rian, without Judgment^ and con- 
tradicting himfelf: And yet this fame 
Eutychiusy when he favours the Bi- 
fliop's Opinion, tho^ he knew little 
of his own Church, is good Autho- 
rity in the Affairs of the Church 
of Romcy where he had reafbn to be 
(i)oper. ignorant (/j, and the Bifliop is lb pof^ 

^mlT'c ^^'^ ^^^^ ^^™? ^^^ ^^ forfakes our 
J4.* * * Greek and Latin Authors, to follow 
his Footfleps ; altho^ his Authority 
be really of no Value ; and he has 
had that Right done him, to be con- 
temnM by moft of thofe who have 
taken notice of him j except Mr. Sel^ 
den J who to gratifie his Anger againft 
the Bifhops, gave us a Part of this 
Author, and encouraged Dn Pocock 
to publifh the reft. 

W E have been promisM great 

things of late from Medals and In- 

icriptions : Ez. Sfanheym^ famous for 

his Book De Vfu Numifmatumy has 

(m)DiU' largely fhewn the Ufc of Medals (m) 

P. 8^9? ^ Chronology, which Du Frefne and 

Joy- 
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gy, which Du Frefnej and Foy-vaiU 
Unt have finpe illuftrated by Exam- 
ple ; the one in the Confiantinofolitan 
Emperors, the other in the Hiftory of 
the Seluciddj accommodated to Me- 
dals ; and a third has gone fb far, as 
from a few obfcure Medals of He^ 
rod^s Family, not only to call in qiie- 
ftion the Authority, but by broad In- 
timations, to fufpeffc of Forgery, both 
JoJephuSy and feveral others of our 
beft Authors. But befides the Danger 
from a dim Legend or Infcription^ 
where the leaft ftroke will alter the 
Senfe, or determine the Number very 
differently ; whoever' tonfiders, that 
AnntHs of Viterbo could forge large 
Hiftories, will furely not think it 
ftrange, that we Ihould have Forge- 
ries m Medals. It is too certain ^ 
there have been fuch, and the thing 
is fb noted, that fome Medals are now 
as valuable, for being exafl: Counter- 
feits, as others are for being truly 
Originals. And as to Infcriptions^ 
who knows not, that it was generally 
the Way of Flattery to Complement 
Princes and Great Men of all forts^ 

M with 
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with fulfome Elegies; and that Do^ 
mitiMn*s Medals ana Infcriptions were 
callM in after his Death, becaufe he 
Ijad not deferv'd fuch Honours? And 
though I do really think the prefent 
frtath King to be a Wife and Heroic 
Prince, yet I believe there are few 
who would he willing to take his Hi- 
ftory from Me»efirier*s LwwXIV- 
from iBfcrif turns ssi Mtdslf. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
0/ Geography. 

i Stranoei to 

? Geography, that 

I Ihould read the 

f Voyages of Vljffti 

^ or j€jitai, as they 

^ are defcrib'd by 

^ the Poets, ana 

fliou'd obferve the 

Time that is fpent, the Removes that 

they maJie, and Dangers th^ under- 

gPjin beiflg tofs'd from Shore to Shore, 

would be apt to imagine, they had 

vi/ited moft Parts rf the Habitable 

World ; and yet it is plain, one rf 

tfaem Icatce went any further than th^ 

M 2 j€gtAa 
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JEgtan Sea, and neither of them ever 
paft the Mouth of the Streights : It is 
much fo with our Ancient Geography, 
where we have a great Noife, and lit- 
tle done. The Poets were wife, in 
flopping fhort of the Stnights; for 
had they launched out, and led their 
Heroes beyond thefe Bounds, thev 
muft have been in danger of being loft 
all beyond having been Terrd Incogni- 
ta : Nor can this fecm ftrange in the 
Poets, the ancient Hiftorians and Geo- 
graphers knew little farther : Herodotus 

W Herod. 00 ^^ '^^ when he paffeth the Streigks; 
L 2. strab. Pofidomus and Artimedorusy in Strdbo^ 
li.0dinit. jnafep tije Sun to fet there ; and Ari^ 

Jlotle^s Philofophy will carry him little 
further, who will needs have India to 
confine upon the Streights and Hercu^ 
Ws Pillars : And indeed it is fo far 
true, that the Streights and India did 
border upon one another, as India 
feems to have been a common Name 
among the Ancients for Ignorance, for 
where they knew no ferther, they 
caird it India ; of which Strabo tells 
J us, (i) all the Geographers that have 
'^ writ have given us nothing but Lyes. 
I will not €nter upon aNarrative of the 

Miftakes 
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Miftakcs of the Ancients, and fhew 
how they have confoundedPlaces near- 
er Home, and jumbled Sea and Land 
together ; how fome of them have 
miftaken the Mediterranean^ and join'd 
it with the Perfian Sea : How the 
Northern Seas have been made to run 
into the Caffian^ that is really a Lake ; 
and the Arabian has been made aLake, ' 
that is well known to flow into the O- 
cean: He that has aCuriofity may meet 
with a plentiful Harveft of fuch Mi- 
flakes, in Strabo^s Three firft Books. 

ST R ABO indeed has correfted 
many of thefe Miflakes, and has deli*- 
ver'd Things down to us with greater 
Accuracy : But neither is he exafl: e- 
nough ; he is too much an Hiftorian 
to be a good Geographer ,and wanting 
Tables and Maps, and the Longitudes 
and Latitudes being Things beyond 
his Skill, without which it is fcarce 
poflible to fix Places aright, he muft 
needs err for want of fuch Helps to 
;uide his Courfe : And the fame may 
fe faidof mofl: of the reflofthe Geo#, 
graphers, before or foon after his 
Time, 

Mj ThQ 
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The Honour of reducing Geo- 
graphy to Art and Syftcm, was re- 
iervM to Ptolemy] wno by adding 
Mathematical Advantages to the Hi- 
ftorical Method, in which it had been 
treated of before, has dcfcribM the 
World in a much more intelligible 
manner : He has delineated it under 
more certain Rules; and by fixing 
the Bounds of Places from Longitude 
and Latitude, has both difcover'd o* 
thers Miftakes, and has left us a Me- 
thod of difcovering his own. What 
thefe are I need not fay ; the moft con- 
liderable may be fcen in Jgathid^^ 
fnt>n\ Map of the World, which is 
printed with Ptolemh Works, and is 
the firft of its kind now extant. A 
Man may fee there with fome plea- 
liire, what Idea the Ancients had of 
the World, after it was thought to 
have been pretty plainly difcover'd by 
PtoUw/s Labours : No very clear one 
you may be furc: Among other 
Miftakes, the Situation of Britain is 

?uite miftaken ; ScandiMvU^ a large 
eninfula, is divided from the Con^ 
tinept,and contrafted into a poor nar-r 
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row Ifland : Africa is dcfcribM with*- 
out Bounds, and no Paflage allowM 
from the MediterrdneM to(^he Red^ 
Sea ; and it will not be wonder'd, if 
the Defcription of India be remote from 
Truth. Leflfer Errors abound in him ; 
How many of this kind have been de- 
te^led by a late skilful Geographer 
(i) only in one of our European Na- 0) ciwvit, 
tions? And how many more might be ^^'*' 
fticwn in the reft ? And if he could be pn^' 
fo much deceived, as he is in the De* 
fcription of Cyprus^ an Uland near J^ 
lexandria^ and almoft at his own 
I>oory it will not fcem ftrange, that he 
fhould be more out in his Accounts oS 
Scandinavia and Britain. It is cer- 
tainly no Commendation, that the 
fore-cited Author prefers P//>)f*s Ac- 
counts to Ptolemy% who has not been 
very reputable for his Accuracy or 
Truth, and that Strabo (in the Hifto- 
rical Part) is prcferrM to them bothf 

yf E have had a Geography of late 
deducing all things from the Ph^mci^ 
an Antiquities , which has appearM 
with Poftip enough to dazzle Men van 
f Q ^x\ Qpinion thereof, and thereby tq 



/ 
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obtain Credit and Reputation in the 
World. The Author is a Confidera- 
blePcrfon, andone, who in order to 
eftablifh his PhwnicUn Antiquities, the 
iirfl: thing he complains of, is want of 
0) Prdf. Monuments {k)^ and therefore flies 
^4cb0n. to the Greeks to fetch them thence; 
fo that we are much in the fame place 
where we were. However, what are 
thefeMonumepts which we meet with 
there ? By his own Confeffion only 
fome loofe and broken Fragments, 
which feem to difcover Kttle more, 
th^nin general, that the Fktnicians 
made long Voyages, and vifited re- 
mote Countries ; and what is that to 
us, if they have left us no Charts or 
Journals, which they have not done ? 
So that at laft he ufually takes ihelter 
\n the Derivation of a Word or Place 
Irom a Fhtemun Root; wherein, 
tho' he has been happy enough in his 
Conjedures, yet this way is pripcipal-f 
ly conjeftural, and too precarious to 
build a Geography upon. If this be 
all, I will undertake Garopius Beca^. 
pus will go near to do as much for the 

t>utch ; Pere Pezrtm for the Cekique ; 

apdalmoft every Country thatjpr?tcpds 
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to an Original Language, and has a 
fencifiil Man amongft them, will do 
the like for their own Nation. I am 
unwilling to oppofe this Author for 
the Sake of his Title, which is Geogra^ 
fhia Sacraj and fhall readily grant, 
nay, it is what I contend for, that as 
far as it is Sacred, it is likewife true; 
but where he leaves Mojesy he for^ 
fakes his Guide, and wanders as much 
as the Fhcpnicians ever did« 

I Ha V E no defign to form a Com-- 
parifon betwixt the Ancients and Mo* 
ders, they are both alike to me ; but 
the Advantage in this, is too vifiblc 
on the fide of the Moderns to be dif- 
fembled : They have openM a Paflagc 
to a New World, unknown to the 
Ancients, and thofe Parts of the Old, 
which have been thought unhabitable, 
have been found to be inhabited ; and 
their Torrid Zone to be Temperate 
enough, byrefrefliipg Showers, and 
conftant Breezes, and cold Nights, by 
the direft Setting of the Sun, and 
Interpofition of the whole Body of the 
Earth. Jntipodes^ who have been the 
^ybj^fl of fp mvicii Controverfie, ar^ 

to 
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to us matter t^ Fa& ; and the Globe 
it ielf has been compared with ie& 
noiie by M^eBdn and Drake^ than the 
Thtt»iei4ns and Gr^^ir/ could coaft up > 
on the MediterraneM : However, 
leaft we fliould fwell to much upon 
our Difcoveries, there is yet World 
enough kft undeteded to be a Chedt 
upon our Ambition. 

(I) r# I A M not of his Opinion (/) , who 

i*«*» '* thinks that almoft one half of the Ter- 

^ixy reftrial Globe is yet undifcover'd, but 

by modcft Computation, I fuppofe wc 

may altot a fourth part. That there is 

a vaft Southern Cbntinent,as yet fcarce 

looked into, is now paft Controverfie ; 

|ho* I much doubt, whether the fiir^ 

ther Difcovery would turn to great 

account ; for the Dutch, who pretend 

to have fail'd to the <{4th Degree of 

Southern Latitude, have obferv'd 

Mountains cover'd with Snow; and no 

&rther South than th^ utmpft Bounds 

qI[ Americs,thfi Straits o^M^elUn are fo 

froze in A^il (m), that there is then 

(«) Nar- no paffing that way for Ice j So that 

fco«»^'' much of the Country muft be cold and 

JT?'' barren, anfwerablc to oqr Northern 
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Climes on this fide. The Northern 
Parts of America are yet undifcover'd, 
nor can it be determinM^till its Bounds; 
that way be laid open, whether it be 
a vaft luand or a Continent. AfricM^ 
tho* it has been compafs'd round and 
round from the Mediterranean to the 
Red-Sea^ yet little more than its 
Coafts are throwly known, except 
Egypt and Jiaffia ; its Inland Parts 
have been either not Efficiently view- 
ed,or imperfeftly defcrib'd,neither the 
Merchants Gain, nor the Miflionaries 
Zeal having determined their Purfuits 
to fuch rude and defolate Countries. 
And as to Jfia^ what a prodigious 
Compafs are we forcM to fetch about, 
to come at the extreme Regions of 
that Quarter of the World, moft of 
which might be favM, and a Voyage 
made with half the Charge and Time, 
could a Paffage be difcoverM by the 
Nortlf^ to Tartar) ^nd China: A Pal^ 
fagji which has been often attempted^ 
but always with Difappointment, and 
ibmetimes with the lofs of the Ad- 
venturers ; and is like to continue a 
ne flus ultray to their moft daring En^ 
deavours : Whether we confider the 

DaOf 
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Dangers they are exposM to from rough 
Winds, in a Cliipe intenfly Cold ; or 
from Mountains of Ice, wnich are the 
Rocks that are moft fearM in thofe 
Seas; or the Difficulties in making 
their way in thick Mifts and Fc^s ; 
or what may happen wor{e,in Nights 
of fome Months continuance, and no 
Moon either to direQ: their Courfe,or 
give them Light. To lay nothing of 
a vaft Ridge of Mountains, which has 
been obfervM by our late Miilionaries 
clliJf W ^^ ftretch it felf fwth into the 
MemJr. TartAtUn Sea, the Cape whereof has 
Uf. uU. never yet been doubled^ and probably 
never may : it being doubtful, whe- 
ther thefe Mountains m*y not r^ach 
to the oppofite Coaft, and join Ameri^ 
ca with the Afutn Continent : So thai; 
the Bounds cAAfta. on that fide, as well 
as the oppofite ArmeniAn Coaft, havq 
'"been hitherto hid from our Enquiries. 

There is one thing yet very" lime 
in our Geography, the fixing tne true 
Longitude of Places; and tho' feveral 
new ways have been lately try'd, tq 
redrefs this Inconvenience, both front 
^X^Q: Pei^dulums^ and from Qbl^rvatir 

CW5 
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ons upon the Immerfions and Emerfi^ 
ons of Jupiter'^s Satellites^ yet they^ 
have not altogether provM effeftual. 
l^or want oithxSjChim has been plac'd 
in our Maps five or fix hundred French 
Leagues further diftant, than it really 
is (p) , and an imaginary Country U) u 
found out, to fill up the vaft interme- c*»?''*- 
diate fpace ; and Vofjiusy who delights 
in Paradoxes, who has magnifyM Old 
Rome to above Seventy Miles in Com- 
pais, and its Inhabitants to fourteen 
Millions of People (/>j, has removM 0>) vmt. 
it yet farther off. And tho' the Jefuits o^/^-»^- 
of the Miffion, have pretended to re- ^C^Xet. 
ftific this Miftake, from the Mathe- 
matical Obfervations above-nam^d,yet 
neither could Fojjius^ fee into the 
ftrength of fuch Arguments, and I 
much queftion whether they would 
have obtainM Credit, had not a Miffio- 
nary of the fame Order (^) determined |^^ ^'^'^• 
the Matter in a more undeniable way, 
by opening a Paffage from Muficny 
to Chma^ and by marking the leveral 
Stages, and fhewing, ft-om undoubted 
Relations, it was only a Journey of fo 
many Days. And yet the Difficulty is 
greater at Sea, which is not capable of 

being 
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being ib eafily meafured, and where 
the Obfervations in our Telefcopes 
cannot be fb regularly made, as they 
may upon firm Ground ; and there it 
is the Jefuits them/elves complain^ they 
are at a lofs. 

VOSSIVS has affign'd fuch a Rea- 

(f) F'^' fon (r) of the Variety m fixing theLon- 

ffe &^^^ of *^ EafternPart of the World, 

as may be extended further, and be of 

excellent ufe in Speculations of this 

Nature. Upon the Difcovery of the 

Weft-IniiiSy by the Sfsmardsy and a 

Paffage openM by Sei near the fame 

time, to the Esft by the Portuguefe ; 

Alexander VI. by the Power which 

Popes have of difpofine of Temporal 

(/) mm^ Kingdoms, did by fofcmn Bulls (/) 

f J.' 3. *^* difpofc of this new World to thefe two 

Nations ; and having divided it into 

two Hemifpheres, the Weftern Hemi- 

fphere he allotted to the SpMiards^znd 

the Eaftern to the Partugueje ; a Divi- 

fion which the Dutch and Englifi have 

not thought themfelves obliged to fub- 

mitto. However, the Divifion was 

made ; but when the Parties came to 

claim their refpedive Shares, a Qpe- 

ftion 
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ftion prefently arofe about fixing the 
Longitude, and the Pope^s haying not 
been then infallible in Matters of Fad, 
efpecially in fuch as depend upon Ma- 
thematical Calculations ; the two Na- 
tions were left to end the Controveriie 
betwixt themfelves. The great Con- 
tention was about the Motucca-lhzt^s^ 
which the Spamdrds claimed as theirs^ 
and the Pmtiguife pretended fell widh* 
in their Iharc in the Divifion ; and Men 
of Skill being confulted on both fides, 
the Spsnifb Geographers went oi» 
way, and the Portuguefe went another, 
and fo fer were the tw^o Nations from 
cofliing to agreefnent,that tliey differed 
aimoft forty Degrees in their Calcula- 
tions, which is a large Proportion of 
the whole Globe ; and yet foobftinatc 
were both in their Accounts, that Or- 
ders were given by Publick Edi^s,that 
the Degrees and Meridians (boukl be 
nootherwife fixt in their feveralCharts 
and Maps, than as they have be^ cte- 
tennin'd by the two Nations. How 
much the one fide was miftaken, has 
been fmce better known ; tlic Concilia 
fion was, that whilft the Longitiulb 
was determined, in fuch an unao- 

countabk 
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countable manner, by Publick Edi6l3 
and abfolute Power, it occafioned 
ftrange confufion in our Degrees and 
Meridians, of which Foffius thinks^ 
we have not recovered (ince^ 

But granting the Globe to have 
been nicely meafured^ has it withal 
been as accurately defcribM ? I doubt 
not. How ^re our Modern Geogra- 
phers perplext in making out the Si* 
tuation of Ancient Places f Bsbylony 
once the moft Glorious City upon 
0) iMfts, Earth, is almoft as much hid Q)y as 
/.49»- the obfcureft Village ever was; nay, 
they often (tumble, where they tread 
in known Paths. Ferrarius has given 
us a Geographical Difiionary, preten- 
ding to be Univerfal, afterward {o 
much Enlarged and Correfted by Bm- 
drand^ as to feem a new Work; 
they were both of them Men noted 
for their Skill in Geography : Not- 
withftanding which, their joint Work 
had not appear^ above twelveMonths 
in the World, till . Monfieur Sanfon 
(u) iToav. haddifcoverM five hundred Faults (u) 
2«i! si?' only under the firft Letter^ A Work 
p. 3 10- of the like Nature has been fince pub- 

lifh'd 
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iifli'd in EngUflj by two other extraor- 
dinary Perfons, and tho* no Sanfon 
has yet made his Obfervarions upon itj 
yet I will undertake, with the little 
Skill I have in Geceraphy, to fliew 
greater Miftakes under the Letter A^ 
than any that occur in Ftrrmusy or 
Battdraad. To name only one, the 
Az/>Tt$ are there defcribM as the fame 
with the Cm*tj IJlsnds ; which is an 
Error ofworfe Confequence,and more 
inexcufable, becaufe the fitil Meridi- 
an is ufually placed in thele Iflands ! 
And yet they ftand thus in the cor* 
red and enlarged Edition* 
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CHAP. xni. 

Of Civih Law. 

re certainly, 
•eat Prciof of 
xcellency of 
omsft Laws, 
the Cohfent 
fe many Na- 
by tvhQHi 
and that too, 
wbere there is no living Authority to 
enforce them, and they come recom- 
mended only by their own native 
Force, 'the Romdits Laws have Uv*d 
longer, and fpread wider than their 
Arms ever did, and the Conquefts of 
their Wifdom have been greater than 
tho& of their Power. However, thertf 
N 8 is 
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is only one perfeft Law, a Charafber 
to which no Human Ordinance can 
have any claim, and of which the Ro^ 
mun Laws will be found upon Exami- 
nation to fall much fliort ; notwith- 
ftanding the Reputation of Wifdom 
that they ftand poflefs'd oft 

The Twelve Tables contain the 
fir ft Grounds of the Roman Laws, and 
having been Abridgments of thofe of 
Solon at Athens J and thofe of the o* 
ther Cities in Greece^ renownM for 
Knowledge^ added to the ancient Ctr- 
ftom, of Rome ; if there be any Wif- 
dom in Human Conftitutions,it might 
be expefted to be met with there- It 
was of thefe Tables, that Cicero pro- 
nounced under the Perfon of CrAJfus 

(x) Di o- (pOy that they were of more Ufe and ; 

fst.i.i. Authority, thain all the Books of the 
Philofophers: We have only fome 
Fragments of them left, coDefted by 
Baldmn and others ; amongft which^ 
as there at'e ibme things hard, fb that 
Law which permits the Body of the 
Debtor to be cut in pieces, and divided' 
amongft his Creditors for want ofPay- 
ment; is not only cruel but barba- ; 

rous, 
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rous. Baldwiffj (^) himfelf cannot (y) cw. 
quote it without Exclamation ; and Tat^f.lll 
Quintilianj who could give a colour 
to moft things, and as a Roman was 
concerned to do it in this, yet where 
this Law comes in his way, rather 
fceks to excufe it (^), than offer at its C«) 4^- 
Defence : The bell thing he fays for it ^''^- '^ 
is, That it was then antiquated^ and 
as fuch wc leave it with the reft of that 
Set, and pals on to thofe that are now 
in force, the Imperial or Jufiiniaman 
Laws, and will fee what Exceptions 
can be made to thofe. 

They are principally reducible 
to two Heads, the FandeSts and the 
Qade ; whereof the firft contains the 
Opinions of learned La wj'ers ; the o-* 
ther the Decrees of Roman Emperors. 
As to the Inftitutes^ they ufually go 
along vinth the PanieSlsj and are only 
a Compendium, or uleful Introducti- 
on to young Besinners: And the 
Novels are a Supplement to the Code : 
The Feuds are not of Roman Original, 
but Cuftoms of a later Date, an4 
gi^ni^r £xtra£kion. 
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The CiviliMSj vrho pretend^ thzt 

if the Li^im Tongue were loft, it 

ought be found in theBookof PM^f^F/^ 

would take it ill, to be thought mifta- 

ken in theWord PandeB ; which altho^ 

(«) H' a Mafcultne (4), is ^nerally ufed by 

stM. dt {jiem in a Feminine ^gniiication : 

Sr?^.^uf This is a light Error, only it is in the 

Tbrelhold. It will not be denied, the 

greateft part of the Panders are writ 

with Purity enough ; they have that 

from the Authors and th£ Age they 

were writ in ; and ib much is own'd 

by thofe Critics,who have been pretty 

iev^re upon tbci other Tchucs of the 

La^, and therefore I fhall make no 

Ob)eQ:ion here ; no more than I fball 

Uiat the Emperor by whofo Order, 

tjb^:¥rerc colteded, is under no very 

skdya^tagOQus Charafier for Learning; 

that which SuUss gives him being 

'Arrx^^il®-, a Man that did not linder-* 

ftand his Alphabet ; For tho^ he were 

unlearn'd fajm&lf, he might emptoy 

MenofUnderfiahding; and if T;"/^ 

nioB were fuch, who was the great 

Inftrument in that Work, his Laws. 

will have no Ids Authority upon that; 

• s Account; 
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Account : But fo it happens, that Tri- 
hniaf$^s Charaf^er is worie than the 
Emperor's, not for his Underftailding, 
but Integrityjbeing reprcfented by the 
feme Author (h) as a Corrupt Perfbn, W smd. 
one that writ Laws, and took them a- ^^^^^ 
way, and proftituted Juftice for the 
fake of Lucre ; one that comply 'd with 
his Prince's Failions and Humours,and 
llatterM him almoft to Adoration, I 
know Suidax^ Authority is fufpeftcd 
in both thefe Inftances, and therefore 
I fliould lay the lefs Weight upon it, 
did not Jujiiman feem to countenance 
the Charge in his own Conf^itutions 
(c)y where he ajTumes fuch Titles and U) kcih 
Honours, as Tril>onkn is laid to have fiJ^V' ^t 
given him : However, I charge no- ^'d, cn^f. 
thing upon this Emperor, I only cite ^*'i?. u^i 
his Words, and leave otlwrs to judge JSlS* 
of ^nd reconcile them. Numen 

noftrum, 

' But whatever Trihonhnh other ' 
Qualifications Were, I doubt we have 
too rtuch reafen to Hamc his want of 
Care ; and to fufpeft the Conception of 
the fantkstsy as well as the other 
T^mts of the Law,was a hafty Work^ . 
j\ndt not digefted with that Accuracy, 

N 4 \irhich 
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which a Work of that vaft Importance 
might juftly require : For whereas in 
his Time the Books of the Law had 
been growing up above looo Years; 
and had been fwoln to that bulk, that 
they were containM in 2000 Volumes, 
ib many as could not eafily be read in 
fome Years, much lefs comparM and 
di^efted, and reconcil'd: TrihmUnj 
with his few Affiftants, had overcome 
^U theie DiiBculties in alhort time, 
^nd in three Years had finifh'd the D/- 
gefi and Infiitutes^ then added to the 
iirft Draught of the Code ; which laft, 
in all probability, having beencomr 
posM too haftily,was forcM to undergq 
an Emendation, and to come forth in 
a fecond Edition. And doubleis th^ 
Digefi might likewife have been morQ 
corred, had it coft more Years, and 
iiad had Triboman\ fecond Care. The 
Emperor himlelf feemM furpriz'd with 
the Difpatch ; for as before it was un- 
dertaken, he ftyles it an Infinite Work, 
fuch as none of the former Emperors 
Jiad vcntur'd to undertake,or thought 
poflible ; fo after it was finilh'd, with- 
m the compafs of threeYears, he plain- 
(^ Cf^/'t ly owns (d)^ ^ did not imagine 1% 
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could have been efFcfted in lefs than 
Ten. Accordingly the Marks of hafte 
have been obfervM in the Work; in 
Ibme places toofhort, and confequent- 
ly obfcure ; in others redundant, and 
tne f^mc things repeated, only in dit 
ferent Words, or from different Au- 
thors : Jntinomies are almoft unavoid- 
able in fuch variety of Opinions and 
Anfwers, and fometime inextricable 
Difficulties occur, by mangling the 
Senie, and curtailing Authors ; Some 
things in that or the Code feem not fo 
conhftent with the Canons (j) ; and o- 0) «^/«- 
ther Cafes yet harder have been cited ^^* ^*»- 
(/) by a Learned Advocate. A great jj^i^*^, 
part of it is fpent in Cafes and lubtlq (/) ^^U 
Opinions, poflibly of greater Learning f ^ J ^' ^ 
than real Advantage in the common 
Ufes and Occafions of Life; and all 
thefe ar^ left as much indigefted , in 
loofe and broken Sc^ntences ; not in 
fuch method as is fuitable to a regular 
Body of Laws,: Moft of which Partis 
culars have been taken notice of by 
BuddU4y Hottomanj VaHa^ and oi;hers^ 

Npn is the Code lefs liable to 
Q^nfureiiEor befi(Jes t^at it wants much 

4 
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and now, it fecms JufiintAfPs Latv is 
better than that^and Time,c^r Chance, 
orOpinion Ihall determin theirWorth. 
It is plain, Jufimafji^shaiw had not the 
fame Efteem at its BiFth,as it has (ince 
acquirM by Ajge, fince it could go into 
diiufe foearly after itsConception,as to 
make it aQueftion,Whether it obtained 

CO J^afq. its Courfe (i)in Jufiman\ own Reign ? 

Ktch. L 9. Qj. ^f j^ obtainM then, as doubtleS it 

^ ' did, it fiept its Ground a fhort tinae, 
till the Reigns ofBafilius and Leojwhen 
JuJiimaMi^s Law was AbridgM and Re- 
formM by thofe Emperors, as he had 
done by tneLaws before his own time : 
And tnefe Emperors Laws obtained 
. in the Edji (under the Title of the 54- 
filic Confiitutions) till the Diflblution of 
that Empire, as th^ TheodofidnCode had 
done in the Weft ; So that if we might 
meafure things by Succefs or Durati-i 
Qn^Juftmianh Laws have not yet been 
long-Iiv'd ; and what is naore furpri-^ 
fing, it miight perhaps be made a ed- 
ition. In what Senfe they live now ? 
Por if we will believe a noted Author, 
who had Reafbn to underftand their 
ft) Sir W. Authority and Extent (ifr/ they have, 
lemp. F. not now the Force of Laws, either ia 



Trance^ Spain or Hottand^ (fomc of the 
inoft confiderable Nations in Europe) 
but have only the Force of Good Rea- 
fons or Authority, when alledg'd ; but 
the Cuftoms and Statutes of thofe Pla^ 
ces, are only Laws : And of this Opi- 
nion Mr. Selden (k) feems to be, as to W ^^W- 
fome other Eurofexn Nations. ^^^ ^^ 

After the Confideratioii of the 
FAndeSts and Code^ if I fliould take in 
all thofe large Volumes, that have 
been writ upon them, I fhould make 
no End. The firft Attempts of this 
kind were pretty modeft, only by ex- 
plaining the Text in fliort Glofles, 
which was Accurftush Method : But 
he having not had the Ailiftances of 
Human Learning, and particularly of 
the Greek Tongue, the want of thefe 
have betrayM him to grofs and chil- 
<Jifh Miftakes : And it is a wretch'd 
Glofs, where a Sentence of Greek oc- 
curs in the Text, Hdcgrsica funt qud 
nee legs nee intelligi foffunt : And yet 
his Authority is great in the Law, 
much greater than chat of his Son w^ ^ 
of whom it is faid, he never made a ^2w/J 
good Glofs (/)• ^"fp- f' 9f 

COM- 
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CoMMENTAniEs fucceeclea 
(jrlofTes, and having fwoln to a larger 
Bulk : In this kind Burtolus is of great 
Name ; whole Authority is as much 
valuM in fome Nations aitiongft the 
Modern Lawyers, as FafinUn^s was 
among the AnCiants ; who, as he was 
to be foUow'd, where the Opinions of 
(m) buck the Lawyers were equally divided (i»)^ 
f*{*''fo Bartoltts^s Opinions of late have 
been of like force : He was confefledly 
an extraordinary Man; and might 
have done more fervice in his Profel^ 
(ion, had he not lived under the fame 
Infelicity of Times, and wanted the 
fame Helps that Jccurffus did, where* 
by he daQi'd againft the fame Rocks. 
It was from him we have had that no^ 
ted and almoft proverbial Saying; that 
has caft fome Reproach upon theLaw^ 
L) P^.vtt. Qi) De "verbebus non curat "JurifconfultMs^ 
w. ap. ^n Q^ J Expreflion for an Interpreter of 
that Law ; one Title whereof is, of 
the Signifcation of Words : But this was 
a Title that he did not care to meddle 
with, and which his Enemies have 
charged him, with not daring to ex- 
plaini^ Notwithftanding all his Faults,- 

he 
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lie ought Bot to have been treated fo 
reproachfully by L. ValU^ and the 
JMen of polite Letters : For however 
tinpoUlh'd he may be in his Styl^ or 
nice or obicure in Exprellions, or 
however ignorant in Hiftory or Roman 
CuftomS) it is certaiiB^, he is not that 
Goofe and Afs that Vatt* (o) would /,) <j . 
make him ; and that he has more Law, c^x. 
tho' the otherii may have more 
t^miflg. 

The Polite Men of this Set, Whd 
gave the laft Turn to the Law, were 
ZUfiatt Cttjmus, Buditus, and others : 
T|iey have indeed rcftored the Law to 
its primitive Purity and Luftrc, and 
cloathM it in a more ethane Dre&^ 
iand made that a plea&nt Study,which 
in %\i9 Hands of Bartolus and BaHus 
was uncouth and rugged : They hav6 
given it all the Advantages of Human 
Learning, and raniack'd all the Stores 
of Arts and Sciences to fetch thence 
Beauties to adorn it : But Whilft they 
have bufied themfelves in various 
L^rning, and attended to too many 
things at once, they haye been tbca^ht 
liranting in the one main thing ; and 

have 
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have had lefs Law, than many of 
thofe whoiil they cenfure ind defpife. 
Jnt. Jugufihusj who (hould have been 
namM with the firfl: of this kank and 
Order, does in manner cJonfefs the 
Charge, and owns, that Budsus^ whilfl 
he had been too much diflra£fced in at- 
taining the Tongues, and made no 
great progrefs in the Knowledge of 
the Law. The moft confiderable Im- 
provements that have been made by 
thefe Men, have been principally up- 
on one Title, about the Signification cf 
Words ; in which, however they may 
have excelPd, they have been rewara- 
cd by BATtolmh Followers, with no 
better Chara6ter than that of Gram^ 
marians and Critics : And indeed ma^ 
ay of their Diicoveries are not very 
remarkable, and (bme of them tri- 
fling ; a Catalogue of which May be 
had in Alhericus Gentilis^s two laft Di-» 
alogues, which, becaufe it is too fport^ 
ful, I forbear to mention. That 
wherein they unconteftedly excel, be- 
ing the Signification of Words, will 
be allowed to fall fhort of the Know- 
ledge of Things* 
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O N 6 thing ' fhbtild not have beeil 
omitted, that has bccafipn'd no lit- 
tle Obfcurity and Confufion; When 
the Law by the Bulk and Number of 
Books that were writ, was grown too 
volurtiindus, a Way was taken up of 
cohtrafting it Into a narrow compaft^ 
by Ihort Notes and Abbreviations: 
This Way was found to be offuch 
ule, and lb compendious, that it pre- 
V^ail'd nfiuch ; 'bur its Inconvenience 
was quickly difcoverM from the Am- 
biguity^ that fuch fhort Notes were . 
fubjeft to, and therefore they were 
forbid by a Conftitution (p) of Ju- 0>) cu u 
fiiman: However ; the Mifchief v^as '•^''' '7- 
not i(b cafily' rem^fedyM as forbid, fot 
it ftill prevaiPd j arid that almoft in Ju^ 
fiinian^s own Time; and fome of them 
have crept into the Eorentine Pd/jHeifs^ 
whicihtho' fo ancient as "JufiinUn^ (as 
fome ^ave been of Opinion ; but 
whofn this very thing Qj) does fuffici^ (y) y.Ant. 
ently confute) yet muft be granted to ^^^'^ 
have been writ foon after : And at laft ^. i. ' 
they grew to that height, and occa- 
fionM fuch Confufion ana Ambigui- 
ty, that feveral Treatifes have been 

O writ 
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writ to explain them ; a CoUedion 
of which, and a Specimen of the 
Notes may be had in Putfchius. Evea 
of late they have been found fo trou- 
blefome, that the Itdian entred them 
in his Prayer, amongft the three E- 
vils he petitioned to be deliver'd from, 
(he might have deprecated great E- 
vils) and after, Da fur is de ViUMni^ and 
jD4 guAzabuglio di Medici ; Dd gli & 
€£fera de notAi^ was the Third Pcti- 
(f);^H^r«. tion (r). 

Hug di 

%if ^' And here again, as in the En^ 
trance upon this Chapter, I muft pro* 
feismy Efteem for the RomanljaL'vrSy 
which I would by no means be 
thought to undervalue ; and all that 
I inferr or pretend to prove, is this, 
That no Human Laws are exempt 
from Faults; Kince thofe that have 
been lookM upon as moft Peifed in 
their kind, have been found upon 
Enquiry to have ib many* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
0/ Canon Law. 

? Have fto,t)eiigft 

r to bring Gontcnapt 

k upon the Anoint 

b Canons, which 

I weredoubtlefs t"er,y 

I well fitted for the 

^ Occafioos of the 

jater Ages ;■ having 

been framed by Mca of Primitive 

Siin|)Iicity, in free and conciliar JDo 

bates, withcrat aJoy ambitious Ke- 

gards. Tbat wliich , is jufHy com-^ 

^hvM of, is, tha^t diefb C&noDS ore 

tooJiHichneglcfted, nnd a New fort 

ttfDifcipliae created in the Churchy 

EAabli(h'd. upon dii&rcQt f^midati- 

O 3 ons, 
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ons, and oft-times for different Ends 
with the formef;\vhich is fo notoriousj 
that it has given occafion to a Diftin- 
ftion amongft fome Members of the 
Church oiRome, betwixt the Old and 
New Law : Efpecially amongft the 
Freacb, who pretend that the Gallicsft 
privileges, are chiefly Remainders of 
the AncientCanons, which they have 
prefcrv'd againft the Encroachments 
of the Roms/t Pontiff. For that Prelate 
having taken advantage of the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, and of the Con- 
fufion among his '. 
the Inundation 'of t 
d4sy and other Bar] 
oftheignorance th< 
made a pretty eafie; 
Empire, and for i 
neceffary to contri^i 
Law. I fhall not recount the feveral 
advances that wer'e made in the feve- 
ral Ages ; Ifidore's ColleSion was the 
great and bold ftroke, which tho' in 
Its main Parts, it has been Hnce dif- 
(^) y_ coverM (a) to be as impudent a For- 
BUnJ. gery as ever was, yet to this: Day 
^'^/-'■ftands Recorded for good Autboriq' 
f>;. in the Canon Law. 

The 
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The two principal Parts of this 
Law are, the Decrees and the Deere-' 
talsy which, to give them the greater 
Face of Authority, anfwer to the 
PandiSfs and Code in the Civil Law : 
For as thoP andeSts contain the An- 
fwers and Opinions of famous Law- 
yers ; and the Code^ the Decrees made, 
and Sentences given by Emperors ; fo 
the Decree confifts chiefly of the Opi- 
nions of the Fathers and Definitions of 
Councils, and the Decretals of the 
Occafional Sentences and Decrees of 
Popes. As to the Clementines and Ex^ 
travdgants^ which may anfwer to the 
Novels, they are only Supplements to 
the other two Parts, and we have yet 
no Inftitutes in the Canon Law : For 
as CO Lancelottus\ Book of Inftitutes, 
which Dr. Duck fcems to make a Part 
of the Corpusj he is therein miftaken, 
if it be his Opinion, for wanting San- 
ation and Authority (i), it is owy yet a) jy^^j^ 
a private Work. Hifi^du 

Droit.CsH, 

The Decree carries Contradiction to/ 
in its very Title, being Concordantia 
DifcordMtium Cananum^ or a Concor* 

O I dance 
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dance of difagreeing Canons: Or, if 
there were none in the Title, I doufot 
there are too many in the Body of the 
Work, which have occafionM innu« 
merable Glofles, and bufied the Ca* 
iK>nifts in reconciling them. It having 
been compiled by Gratia^^ in an igno- 
rant Age, we ought not to be too nice 
in exajmining it ; and perhaps it were 
unreafonaUe to require too much 
Accuracy amongft fo much Ignorance : 
And therefore ii his Style in Lafi» be 
fomewhat coarfe ; or if in quoting a 
Greek Father or Council, he miftakes 
their meaning, or gives a wrong one, 
that mi^ht eafily be forgiven him, 
Greek being a Language that was not 
underftood in tliat Age ; and was ra- 
ther the Misfortune of the Time, than 
his own : But then if he gives us fuch 
Fathers and Councils as have no Be- 
ing ; or if he miftakes a Father for a 
Council, or a Council for a Father ; 
this furely is not fo pardonable, and 
yet this is what he has been charged 
(c} Ant. with (c) by Authors of his own Com- 
Jug. De munion. And among the Jefuits, \Vho 
c7at.'Di' ^^^ ^ot ufually wahting in the Caufe 
Ml. I. &c. of their Church, BelUrwin owns, that 

: he 
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he has quoted a Herctick inftead of a 
Father. And the poor Monk having 
probably never feen many of the De- 
crees and Councils that he had occa- 
fion to ufe, nor traced his Authorities 
tx) their Fountains, but having made 
ufe of others Colleftions, it was im- 
poflible but he fliould fell into Mi- 
ftakes ; which are fo numerous, ef- 
pecially in the Names of Perfons 
and Places, that a Man had ni?ed of 
good Skill in Hiftory, and of a New 
Geography ,to underftand him aright ; 
and without fuch Helps, one may 
eafily lofe himfelf in traverfing the 
Decree. 

It might be expe6ted,that he fliould 
be pretty exafl: in the Names of Popes, 
thefe being his La w-£ivers, whofe Aui- 
thority he makes uje of upon all Oc- 
cafions; and yet even in thefe he 
fometimes mifcarries, and gives us 
fuch Names as were never heard of in 
ancient Story. I can never read him, 
but he puts me in mind of a late noted 
Author, who has given us a Cht^rch 
Hifiory of Bijbops and their Councils : 

ppr as ill that Book you may meet 

P 4 with 
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W) F. Mr. with a Council at JrduficM (dj^ ano- 

trTJifi ^^^^ ^^ ToUtdnCy and a third at Vtenne 
near Frapice^ with others as remote 
from Knowledge as thefe are : So in 
GratUn you may find like Miftakes, 
only altering the Language, a Conci- 
lium Auraficejjfey AnquiritAttum^ Bijfa- 
lenfe^ and more of the like Nature: 
One would be tempted to think, that 
Mr. B. had ftudied the Canon Law, 
and had borrowed his Authoriti^si 
from thence. 

After fo much Ignorance we 

arc not to wonder, ifGratian have no 

very favourable Opinion of Human 

Learning, which is condemned in the 

Decree, more particularly Poetry and 

J.ogic : Thofe of th? higheft Order 

in the Church, even Bimops them- 

(<) V. Di- felves (f), are forbid to read Books of 

'eI^JJi' Heathen Learning ; &nd St. "Jerome^s 

cetniiium Authority is urg'dj who was reprovM 

//^w jrw {jy gp Angel for reading Qicero. It is 

"^^^ true, the Canonifts endeavour to re- 
concile this, by alledging other places 
in the Decree, where Learning is al- 
io w'd, an (J by fhewing it to be Grati- 
afPs Way, to cite differing Canons and 

Opi^ 
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Opinions to the lame Purpofe; and I 
will grant fb much if they pleafe, but 
then it can be no great Commendation 
of a Law, that it contains fuch contra-i 
ry Opinions, that it muft be another 
Man's Work to reconcile them. Nor 

r 

does his Morality exceed his Learning; 
the Decree in cafe of two Evils, the 
one of which is unavoidable, allows 
us to choofe the lefs (/) ; which altho' (/) ^^- 
the Canonifts would underftand of-^'*^'*^' 
the Evil of Punifliment, yet it feems 
pretty plain from the Text, and the 
Inftances there produced, that it muft 
be underftood of the Evil of Sin; in 
which Sence the Cafe can never hap-- 
pen, unlefs we will admit of a Ne- 
ceflity of Sinning, which is as impoffi- 
ble in Morality, as any the greateft 
Difficulty can be in Nature. That 
which follows in the 54^^ Diftinftion 
is yet worfe. Is qui non habet uxorewj 
qr fro uxor e Concuhindm habet^ a Com'- 
muntone non refelUtur ; which in Mo- 
defty I forbear to translate, and could 
hardly have believM it to have been in 
GratUn: And when I firft met with 
it there. I thought it had been pnly 
to be fpund in fome old Editions, and 

con- 
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concluded with my felf, it mud be a- 
mended in that more correft and au* 
thoriz,M Edition by Gregory XIII. But 
was ftill more furpriz'd, when I found 
it ftand there uncorrefted, as if there 
bad been no hurt done. I think no- 
thing can be faid worfe, unlels what 
is (aid by the Learned Ant. Auguftinm 
in his fifteenth Dialogue of his tmen- 
dmoff^ to be in fome Books of Qra^ 
ti^»j to be ib ; j^i non habet uxorem^ 
laco iHius Comubinxm habere debet. If 
any thing can be faid worfe of them, 
than they have faid themfelves, it 
Hooter, may be had in Lu$her (^), who be-. 
^-^^Mn the Reformation with burning 
^* ' *'' the Canon Law; and in Vindication 
of what he had done, made a Colle* 
ftion of fuch Articles, as were moft 
liable to give offence, I have not yet 
comparM his Quotations with th^ 
Text, and therefore do not put them 
down ; but if they be faithful, I anx 
ftire there is enough to give a Man a 
Uard Opinion of the Canon Law. 

The Decretals, tho' not altoge- 
ther ft) grofs as the Decree, are more 
jpiperiQy% haying appear^ in the 

\Vorld^ 
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World, when the Papal Power was 
grown to its full height ; and having 
DQen compcllM by Gregory IX. and r 
confifting principally of the Conftitu- 
tions of Innocent III, the firft of whom 
wagMalmoft a continual War with 
an Emperor, and the latter fubjugated 
a King, and calPd him his V^ff^l^ no* 
thing better could be expefted. Fop 
tho' leveralConciliar Decrees and Ca- 
nons were intermixed with the Papal 
Conftitutions, yet they are with fuch 
Exceptions and Refervations to the 
Pope's diipenfing Ppwqr and abfblute 
Dominion, that they became ufelefe : 
Popes were now become the Fountain 
of all Power, and both Princes and 
Councils were brought under their O- 
bedience. It is exprefly faid in the 
Decretals (h)^ That no Councils have W W. i,' 
frejlx'd Lam to the Church of Rome, '^l' ' 
inafmuch as all Councils do borrow their 
Authoritjf from that Churchy and the 
papal Authority is excepted in them aB. 
And Innocent J in the Title De Msjori- 
tatey exalts the Papal Power as much 
abcn^e the Regal, as Spiritual things 
^re better than Temporal, or the Soul 
iiiperior to the Body ^ and having 



€. 
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comparM thefe two Powers,to the two 
jeat Lights in the Firmament, infers 
Trom thence, That the Pontifical Au- 
thority is as much fuperipr to the 
Regal, as the Sun is grfcaterthan the 
Moon: Upon which there arifing 
fome Difference, concerning the Pro- 
portion of Magnitude betwixt thefe 
two Luminaries, and confequently be- 
twixt thefe two other great Powers : 
The Glofs does learnedly refer us to 
PtoUm/s Almageft to adjuft the Pro- 
portion. But I need not cite particu- 
lar Conftitutions, a good part of the 
Pecretals turning upon this Point, and 
refolving all into a Monarchial Power 
it Rome : For which Reafon the Five 
(/) Dwjitt. Books of Gregory ( / j have hot yet 
Hifi. du been rcceivM in frmce without Re- 
J^"/^^'''* ftri£tions, no more than the Sixth 
Qh, i 5. 1 7. Book of i^onifAce VIIL has befen. 

The Clementines^ notwithftand^ 
ing a good part of them were given id 
a pretended General Council at'^/w- 
»e in France^ yet are no Conciliar De- 
crees, only the Conftitut'ions bf Cle^ 
ment V. Such having been the manner 
9ffome of the late Wefteni 'Cooncils, 

That 
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That the BifliOps were only Aflef- 
fors or Adi^ifers, or at the moft AA 
fcflters, and the Pope alone delin'd 
in a pretty abfolute manner ; and 
therefore they are not ftyPd Decrees 
of fuch a Couacil, only the Conftitu- 
tions of Clement in the Council ac K/- 
enhe. The Extravag/wts are tedious 
things, and want that Ma jefty, which 
Brevity gives to Sanftions and De- . 
crees ; Both, they and the Clfmep^twes 
have this beddes, . that having been 
compii'd in the ScIi0laftic Ageof the 
Church, they are mixM with Theo- 
logical Queftions, and are as niuch 
Divfioity as La w> 

«. « • . . 

N 6 R is the Glofs better than the 
. Text,' ; which, howiB ver it b^ of great 
Authority among the Canonifts, yet 
it may be juftly queftion'd, wliether 
k defer ves fo much ? For to take 
things as they rife, and to.go nofur- 
:ther than the fir ft Page of the. Decree: - 
Grmsn having begun his Book very 
:properly,by diftinguifhing betwixt the 
feveral forts of Right; and having faid 
that-^f*^ was fo<:aJled, bccaufe it was 
Jufi. The Glofs upon this obferves, 

that 
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that there is a Right that is neither E^ 
m ® quitaWe nor Juft (k\ and produceth 



d$qu€^t!t Inftances, that are neither pertinent, 

f ^'f«^ nor prove the Point ; and then con- 

i'i jrt. eludes, that in ail Cafes upon a Rea* 

qmum uic fbn, and for Publick Good, Rigour is 

^^' inducM againft Natural Equity, and 

in ibme Cafes without a Rea(bn« 

Take another Inftance upon the De- 

(0 LiB' I' cretals (/)r which beginning with the 

^' '• Symbol of our Faith : Upon that the 

Author of the Glois enquires into the 

Nature of Faith ; and having pafs'd 

the Apoftle's Account, as an impeded: 

Definition, gives a much more infufiS- 

cient one ofhis own ; for which he fe 

juftly chaftizM by Erafmus ; And as 

for the Word Symbol^ that fhould not 

feem to be over difficult, he derives 

it from <^^ and Bolus^ which in the 

Language of the Glofs does (ignifie 

MarfeDus ; and then enquiring into the 

^ Number of Symbols, he adds a fourth 

to the other three; for no Reafon 

that I can fee, unlefs it Were, that they 

might anfwer to fo many Gofpels i 

Befides other lefs Miftakes upon the 

fame Title, which I pafs over, be- 

caufe the fame Glpfs (ays^ that Modi* 

cum 
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cum quid non nocety and cites the De- 
cretals {m) for it, where Modica res (^) ^^^ 
is faid not to induce Simony ; and r/r. 3- «*' 
yet the Modica res there mentioned, is '•• 
a Horfe. 

The Canonifts are too numerous 
to be mention'd here, and therefore I 
pafs them Over, and indeed they gene-; 
rally keep to the Text, and run out 
upon the Power of the Pope, to the 
great Diminution of Councils, or in« 
deed of any other Authority. And 
whereas in that laiige CoHe^lion of 
Trafts that was publifh'd at Femce^ 
there are two grofs Volumes concern- 
ing the Power of Popes and their Car- 
dinals : It is vtry • obfervable, that 
there is fcarge aay t3»mg1faid of Coun- 
cils, unlefs fey fiidi as Will be fure to 
fubjeft theta to ttePope. That haugh- 
ty Bifliop is thek- iDarling Theme; and 
one of th*^ has gone fo low, as to 
write a Trafl: (n) about the Adoration WJo^pt 
of his Feet : Nor Ihall I infift upon the X^^. 
differing Opinions and Conftitution in ot 



the Decree and Decretals, in how ^^ ^^ 
many things they interfere and croft, mmni p$m^ 
and in how many more they contra- 1^^''» 
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dia the Civil lAw. Ba^tifix a San£fo 
BUfo has furni(li*d us With t%vo hun- 
dred Contradiftions betwixt the Ca^ 
non and Civil Law : Zjnetin has di^ 
CoverM a great many Differences of" 
the fame kind : and I fuppofe it were 
no hard matter to fwell the Account 
yet higher: But Heave thofe we have 
alreacfy to be reconciled by the Learn- 
ed in the Law. 



7%dt I mtj dt mU Right tt tht Ctntn L»», it tnitf 
it twnd, that tht CMenifit htvi intetfrittd tht 
mri^ Concubini in finft ef near jlffsnitj wiik 
tTifti In the ii/t ftnji it it tad mu]^, ditd 
hst ietn jafflj ctnfwred. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Cy Ph Tsi e K. 

FF any Credit may 
^ be given to Pliny 
k («), we Ihall have (a) ui. 8. 
S no reafon to boaft '■ ^^> *?* 
n of the Invention 
I of Phyfick , two 
^ great Operations 
__..._ , ving, been owing to. 

two inconfiderable Creatures. Bleed- 
ing and Purging have been taught 
us by the Wppofotamus and Ihis ; the 
former of which being ovcrcharg'd 
with Biood, breaths a Vein ,, oy 
rowling him&lf among the fharp 
Reeds of the Nile; and the Idtter fuck- 
V ing 
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ing in the Salt-water, adminifters a 
Cathartic, by turning her Bill ufxin 
her Fundament. I will not vouch for 
my Author, T whom if I would make 
ufc of, it ilK)iud be to a different Pur- 
pofe, in (hewing, how little Reliance 
there is upon our Natural Hiftory) 
altho* the Account he gives here of 
Phy (ic may be as true as theirs is, who 
fetch its Original from JSfcuUfius and 
Apollo* 

I T is doubtlefs ancient. Men's Ne- 
ceflity and Defire of Health did put 
them early up<m this Search; and JHJ/u 
pcTAtesy who livM ^ooo Years agf^ 
has left a Treatife coocerait^ Amkm 
Phyftc : So that it was aiKi«nt in Im 
Time. But the Phy fie th«i ia ufe 
was chiefly Empirical; Hiffocran 
brought in the Rational Way^ and 
what he did in this Art, did fo far 
furpafs others Labours, that their 
Works are in a manner loft and for"" 
got; and Hippocrates^ who wasth^i 
a Modern, is to us a very Ancient Au* 
thor. His Age gave hira Authority; 
and altlio' that, and his fhort Way rf 
Writing, have rendered him lels intel- 
ligible 
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HgiWc toofdinafy Readers^yet he wad 
almoft liniverfally follow^ : His A- 
fhorifms have beeft looked upon as 
Maxims ; and Mstrobim (b) fpeak^ of ^^^ ^fP^ 
his Knowledjge in fueh lofty Strains, as ^unam 
are drily agreeabk to God Afniighty : M^* 
Notwithftanding, of bt6 he has been jj?^, ^^ 
difcovcr'd ta be a frale Man, his Afho^ i. 
rifms have beeii examined, and the 
Panger deteftcrf, in blindly folIdW- 
iug great Names ; and how mifchie- 
VOus the Confequerices may have 
been, irt an iiMpIieit Subnliifion to all 
his Rules, rtiay appear from 6ne,whieh 
Once cnidely fwaDdw^, has coft fo 
many Lives ; all trhich might hav6 
beenr lavM, had the contrary Practice 
hceil vencur'd lipon Iboner'^ ^hich is 
now found (J) to be not only Safe, ^'} /,^y'* 
but Salutary; phu part. 

O JL El^y as hcf differs from Hip^ 
focrates in fome riiings, fo he foUo^ws 
him irt the Main ; and both iri E)(- 
plaimng his Author, and where he 
gives u$ his own Sentimentis, is Ibrne* 
what tedious : He tires and diftr!a6is 
his Reader as much hy being too large, 
as the other dcfcs by faying too little ; 

P 2 vi^hich 
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wluch yet might be excused, had he in 
{b many grofs Volumes and different^ 
Treatifes, left us a compleat Body of 
Phyfic But this he is (b far from 
having done, that it icarce ieems to 
have been iii his Defign ; mod of his 
Pieces having been undertaken with 
particular Viev^rs, either to gratifie 
Friends, or his Helps of Memory, or 
Exercifes of InventicHi. His Anato- 
mical Pieces, which have been cry'd 
up above meafure, have been lefs ad- 
mired, fince nicer Obfervations have 
been made in Anatomy, than he was 
capable of making ; and thofe which 
he has made, are often erroneous, for 
want of a Comparative Anatomy, in 
comparing and diftinguifhing betwixt 
the Bodies of Men and Brutes : Mo(£ 
of his Obfervations having been made 
upon the latter, and it bemg queflio- 
nable whether he ever faw the Diffe- 
ftion of a Humane JBody^ Even his 
Treatife De VJu Part turn has been' 
cenfur'd, as in many things grounded 
upon Inferences of his own, rather 
than upon Obfervations from Experi- 
ence and View ; and the Parts are de^ 
fcrib'd there in fuch Order^ as none 

witf 
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will think fit to imitate, unlels any 
Man can find Method, in beginning 
with the Hand, and proceeding to the 
Foot, and fo up again to the Belly, 
And tho* he has been remarkable 
for his Care and Tendernefs of Life^ 
which he has exprefs'd, as in other In- 
ftances, fo particularly in being a- 
gainft publilhinjg ^xquifite Treatifes 
of the Nature ofPoyfons ; yet I que-- 
ftion whether it will be thought ano- 
ther Inftance of it, that he fometimes 
took away fix Pounds of Blood (d) in {d) lu 
a Fever; and bled his Patients, tiU by ^^^*^' 
Fainting they could bear no longer ; sing. ^mif. 
for which he was twitted in his own f^^ '4- 
Time, as appears from his Books (fj^ (e) De 
and was faid to work Cures, by murrMeth. And. 
thering Difeafes. ^' ^* '• ^' 

Whatever Faults he had, 
muft have been derived upon bis Suc- 
ceflbrs ; for as he commented upon 
Hippo£rateSy fo the following Phyfi- 
cians have copyM Galen : The Greeks^ 
OribAJius^ jEgineu^ and Mtius^ have in 
a manner tranfcrib'd him ; and Avi-^ 
cen^ and the Arabians have done little, 
piore than tranflate Galen into their 
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own Tongup : And their Tranflation$ 
liaviag odt been over &ithful, and the 
Verfion double ; firft, from tb^ Greek 
to the Ar^bic^ aj^ from l^hat back a- 
gain intx> die L^/V, chey cannot be 
depondsd upon without eminpot Ha- 
zard, efpedaily in the Nam^s of Drugs 
^ and Piancsy where the Miftake in ^ 
Word may endftJiger % Life. ThfiJT 
were fijbtie Men, ^d jnoft of them 
Lqgiciaps, acoordipgly they h*v? gi- 
ven Method, and fhfid $i}btilty npon 
their Author, and little mpre <;m h^ 

faidforthem^, ' 

• • • . 

The Chynaifls haveappearM with 
fo niuch dftentation, and with fuch 
Contempt of the Ar^isvsi and Qden^ 
that we have been made to expe^ 
Wonders from their Performances. 
Pdrdcelfm\ who would b9 thought the 
Head -of aSeQ:, has treated th^ Oile^ 

mfis fo! rudely, as if they were the 
m'oft fgnprant Men in the World, and 
Ivid little SJcill beyond a Plafter or a 
Purge r Tjio' neidier aught h^ to have 
vaunted fo much of his Difcoveriej ; 
(/) Hf/- one of his great Admifei^(/) having 
f.^tchym. fhewn, that fome part of his Skill was 

ftole : 



/ 
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ftole : And it is fbme Prejudice againft 
him, that a Man who pretended to 
fuch immortal Remedies, fliould hiifi- 
M( die in his 47th Year ; whereas 
Hifpdcrates and GaUf^ are faid to have 
liv'd beyond an Hundred. 

I ]p there be any thing certain ifi ^ 

Chymiftry, it ought to be their firft 
Principles, which the Chy mills have 
fubftituted in the Place of others,which 
they have thought fit to explode ; and 
pretend, that theirs are fo evident 
from the Amljfts of Bodies, that there 
can be no •room to doubt : And yet 
whereas at firft we had only three of 
thefe Principles,. their Number is al- 
ready fwoln to five ; and who knows 
whether they may flop there ? Or 
whethtr theirPraflrice be better groun- 
ded than the Principles they go on ^ 
For tho' great Cures have been efFeft- 
ed by Chymical Prcfcriptions, and 
thole too in a mariner lefs cloying and 
paufeous than the former Praftice 
would admit of, by feparating the 
Faeces with which the Gdenicd Medi- 
cines are clogg'd ; yet the Queftion 
will be, whi^thcr they be not attended 

? 4 wit!^ 
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with other Inconveniences? Whether 
they be equally fafe, and have no dan- 
gerqus Confequences to diicourage 
their Ufe ? It will not be denied, that 
the Cbymical Preparations are more 
vigiroQS and potent in their EIFeds;^ 
than the Galenical are; and often 
work fuch Cures, as the other grofs 
Medicines have not Aftivity enough td 
effeft : But then, as their Adivity is 
great, is not the Danger fo too h And 
does not the fame Power that enables 
' them to Heal, empower then) to Dc- 
ftroy ? And whilft the Cures are re* 
corded, are not the Mifcarriagcs forr 
got? Have not our Enterprifing Chy- 
mifts fometimes preferved Life, only 
to make it the more miferable ; and 
fav'd their Patients, by ruining their 
Conftitutions ? Have not their ftrong 
Ofiafs often diforderM the Head ; and 
their too free ufe of Mercury^ Anti:- 
monjj &c. the whole Habit of the 
Body? IffuchCuresbeofferMme, I 
hardly accept them. He is the true 
Phyfician, who attends to all poflible 
Confequences ; who does not heal one 
Difeafe, by procuring ys a woi^, but 
reftores fuch a Life as a Man can en-;. 
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joy ; But where (hall this PerfeQ: Man 
be found ? 

Some have gone as far as Chma to 
find him out ; of which People's Skill 
iuch Wonders have been reported, as 
the Chy mifts themfelves can hardly 
pretend to. The Circulation of the 
Blood, which with us is a modern 
Difcovery, has been known there, ac- 
cording to Foffius (^), 4000 Years ; (g)rarx^ 
they havefuch Skill in Pulfes as is not^^^*^•^^ 
to be imaging, but by thofe that are °' ^'' 
acquainted with them ; and the Jra-^ 
bUns are there faid, to have borrowed 
tbrace their Knowledge in Phy fie. E- 
veil the Miffionaries, who have reafon 
to know them befi, grant, that there 
is fomewhat furprifing in their Skill of 
Pulfes, (/O tell us they have made Ob- <^)^« ^^ 
fcrvation in Medicine 4000 Years, and ^' 
diat when all the Books in Chin a were 
ordered to be burnt by the Emperor 
Chiohamtij thofe in Phyfic were pre- 
ferv'd by a particular Exception. But 
yet they likewife acquaint us, that 
moft of their Skill is built upon Ob- 
fervations, which have not been im- 
provM to fuch Purpofes, as. they would 
v ' ' have 
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have been hy the EurcfeMs^ aod that 
for want of Philofophy and Anatomy^ 
the great Foundations of Medicine, 
their Notions are confufed, and their 
Pra£tice in fonie things ridicubus. 
The Chinefe are an unaccountable fort 
of People, ftrangdy compounded of 
Knowledge and Ignorance: They 
have had Printing among them, and 
Gun powder, and the Ufe of the Com- 
pafs, long before they came among the 
n.iirop€Mns ; and yet for want of due 
Improvement, tfaefe ufeful Inventions 
have not turnM to any great Account; 
and Phyflc has bad the fame Fate : Sa 
diat after all our Travel, the moft 
conliderable Improvenients in this 
Art, are moft probably to be found at 
Home ; and b^ng fo near, need not 
be much enquii:^ inta 

W E have generally Men enough 
ready to publifb Difcoveries, whether 
real or pretended, whilft Deficiencies, 
in moft Arts arc often conceaPd, or 
pafs'd by in filencc. What noife have 
we h^d for fome Years about Tranf^ 
plantation of Dilcafes, and Transfufi* 
on of Blood ; the latter of which has 

taken 
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iraken^up {o much room in the Jour^ 
pial d^f SuvAns ^ and Philofophicai 
Tranlaflkions ; and the Englifl^ and 
frwch have contended for the Dis- 
covery ; which notwithftanding as far 
as I can ieq^ is like to be of nq 
y fe or Credit to cither Nation, Thq 
retrieving the Ancient Briunnua has 
rofide no lefs noife^ Muntingius ha$ 
writ a Book upoo it, and we were 
made to hope for a Specific a^ainfi 
the Scurvy : After all, it is like tq 
come to nothing and Men lofe their 
Teeth and die, as they did before. 
The Circulation of the Spirits is a 
third Invention, which if I might 
have leave to jud^e, I ibould think 
fcarce capable of being prov'd; for 
neither are the Spirits themfelves vi- 
Hble, nor, as far as I know, does any 
Ligature or Tumor in the Nerve dit- 
cover their Motion. The Circulation 
of the £kx>c} has indeed been faid to 
be dempnflrated to Senfe by Monfieur 
J^^eumenha^k^ by the help of his GlaiP 
fes,aiid Men have been lookM upon as^ 
dull that will not fee it. I will not; 
quef^ion the Fa£b, tho' I cannot but 

obferve 



»# 
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(OfFbm. obferve that a late Italian (/)'-^^uthor 
mm^Aii. ^^^ in cfFcft donc it for me, who eir 
90.sp.jfk. ther has not met with M. Leeuwenhoek 
f:*^ and his Experiments, or cannot fee (b 
clearly in his Glaffes as he does ; 
which, hb^^eye^ it be, ought to be 
foqie check upon Aflurance. t might 
ennumerate a World of fUch like Par- 
ticulars ; Anwald^s Fanacea difcufsM by 
Libavius^ and Butlerh Stone fo niuch 
magnified by Helmonty were as much 
talk'd of in their own Time, as moft 
things we can pretend to, and yet they 
are dead, and have been buried witl\ 
their Authors. * 

.' * * 

The moft confiderable real Dif^ 
coveries that have been lately made, 
have been in Anatomy, and Botany : 
No Man in his right Wits will con- 
teft. the former ; though the Dilcove- 
ries in that kind have been rather in 
the Parts of the Body, than in the 
Humors and Spirits and Blood, which 
arc die principal Seat of Health as 
well as Difeafe : For the firft feem 
defign'd for Strength and Motion, 
and fall not improperly under a Siir-? 
geoii^s Skill j the latter are the Seat of 
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LifCf and under the Confideration of 
Phyfic, and are yet imperfeftly un- 
dcrJiood. Till thefe be thoroughly 
known, which perhaps they never 
wilL there will be one Fundamental 
Deficiency iii our I^hyfic^; 

Another great Deficiency was . 
obfervM by my Lord Baco^ Q) in his i? £; J; 
time, that will I believe always hold, i^^c i. 
and that is in Comparative Anatooiy: 
He then granted,, as we may with 
more fafety, that umple Anatomy had 
been clearly haiidled, apd th^t the fe- 
veral t^arts had been diligently oBfer- 
ved and defcribed ; but the fame Parts 
in different Perfons had not been duly 
cdnfipared, nor have they yet been; 
tho' we niay differ as puch in the in- 
ward Parts of our Bodies as we do in 
our outward Features, and that dif- 
ference may occafion great variety in 
Application and Cure. This is a De- 
ficiency that is not like to have a 
fpecdy Remedy, requiring more Dif- 
feftions than moft Men have oppor- 
tunity of making. . 



k 
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N c R are the Defidencits lefe iii 
the Botanic Part ; for tho^ this fort of 
Knowledge be mightily cnlargcd,fince 
the Difcovery of the Eafi and iVeJf^ 
Indies^ by opening a vatt Fidd, and 
giving a much larger range to it than 
It had before; yet the great Difficulty 
remains ftill to be overcome: Our 
Herbals, it is true, are fufficiently 
ftorM with Plants, and we have made 
a tolerable fhift to reduce them to Cla/L 
fes^ and to defcribe them by Maries and 
Signatures, fo fer as to diftinguifh 
them from one another : But as their 
Charaflkeriftic Marks are knotvn, are 
their Virtues lb top ? I belietre no Marl 
win venture to affirm it. The (jpali- 
ties of many of our Plants and Sim- 
ples are yet in the dark, or fo uncer- 
tain in their Operations, that they 
are rather Matter of Curiolity, than 
Subjeds of Skill : Or where ionie of 
their Vertues are too remakable to be 
cx)nceard, yet they aft one way fingjy, 
and quite otherwife in Mixture and 
Compofition; or they may have one 
Effeft when outwardly applied, and a 
quite different QnQ when taken in- 
wardly,- 
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wardly, after they have undergone lb 
many Alterations in the Blood and 
Stomachy as they muft do, before they 
can reach the Partaffefted ; and they 
may again vslry, according to the dif^ 
ferent Teniper of the Bodies to which 
they are applied^ It is not enough to 
fay, their Natures may be known by 
being Cbymically refolv'd, for their 
EfFeas are often very difproportiona* 
ble to the Principles and ftirts that re-** 
fult from the Amlyfts ; there arc other 
Parts more fubtle, and yet nloft aftive 
and vigorous in their Operation^ that 
a6l updn the Spirits, as the grofler 
parts do upon the Blood and Humors, 
and thofe the fubtileft Chy mills, and 
the moft exquifite An^lyfis will not b^ 
able to reacll 

1 N DiOTt, whether We confider our 
Bodies, or our Medicines, Phyficmuft 
be the moft uncertain thing imagin- 
able i Our Bodies are more compound- 
ed and unequal than other Bodies are^ 
moft other Creatures live upon a fim- 
pk Dtety and are regular in their Ap- 
petites ; whereas Man feeds almoft 
upon every thing, Flefli and Fiflb^ 

Fruits 
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Fruits and Plants, from the Fruit of 
our Gardens to the Muflirome upon 
the Dunghil; and where Appetite 
fails. Invention is called in to fwell the 
Account ; high Sauces and rich Spi- 
ces are fetchM from the Indies^ which 
occafion ftrong Fermentations and in- 
finite Diforder in the Blood and Hu« 
mours : Hence proceed fuch variety 
of Difeafes as perplex and diftrad the 
Phyfician's Skill: A found Body and 
healthy Conftitution is ezCily reftor'd 
when out of Order, Nature in a great 
nieafure does its own work, (a noted 
Inftance whereof we have in Cornara 
in Le0usj who by Regularity and 
Temperance had brought an mfirm 
Body to fuch a Temper, that he was 
not troubled with any Difeafe^ and 
any Wound in him would in a man- 
ner, heal it felf ) whereas in at dilbr- 
der'd Body, every, little thing is 2 
Wound and Difeafe^ and a Phyfician 
muft give a new Conftitution, before 
he can perfeft the Cure ; this is a hard 
Tryal upon our Phyfician, and yet by 
our way of living we often require 
it. 



It 
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It is the harder, becaufe his Me- 
dicines and Methods of Cure will not 
enable him to work Wonders : For 
tho* our Materia Medica be large 
enough, and to look into our Dif^ 
penfatories, one would think no Dif- 
eafe incurable; yet the mifchiefof it 
is, all thofe fine Medicines do not 
always anfwer in the Application^ 
nor have they been found {o Sove* 
reign in our Bodies^ as they are in 
our Books. All which things have fb 
diftrafted our Phyficians, .that they 
vary even in the moft conimon Me- 
thods: At on^ time they keep theii? 
Patients fb clofe and warm, as almoft 
to ftifle them with Care^ and all on 
a fudden the Cold Regimen is in 
Vogue ; In one Age' Alkalies are in 
faihion, and in the next Acids begin 
to recover Credit ; Antimony at one 
time is next to Poifon^ and again, the 
moft innocent thing in the World, 
if duly prepared ; Bleeding is praftis'd 
in oneNation,and condemned by their 
Neighbours ; ibme People are prodigal 
of their Blood, and others lb fparing, 
as if fo much Life and Blood went 

Q. togc- 
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together ; Helmont and hU Follow^ 
ers are for the latter way, GaUp a«d 
WiSis^ aod their Followers, encourage' • 
the {brmer : And all of them, as you 
will imagine, with equal AHurance* 
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Of Critical Learning. 

RITIClSM,dslt 

is ufually praQis'd, 
is little more thaii 
an Arc of finding 
Faults, and tho€ 
commohly little 
ones too, and fiich 
[mportance to the 
Scope and Defig^ of an Author. 
Monfieur B^jte , was fenfible of this^ 
whofe firft Defign i/as to publifh a 
Diftionary of Faults, but was diver- 
ted from his Purpofe, by his Friends 
teprefenting to him, that the^ were 
noc confidccable enqugh to be infixed 
Q; a on i 
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fitted on : And yet he hath that to fay 
for himfelfy that they were fuch as 
were taken notice of by Scdiger^ and 
other noted Critics, either fome mi- 
ftake in a Name, Time, Place, or o- 
ther minute Circumftance. The truth 
of it is, Criticifm is at a low Ebb, Men 
will be finding Faults in Authors, and 
yet our Store is well near exhaufted, 
for there afe few Faults in this kind 
that have not been taken notice of. 

ERAS MVSy and the firft Set of 
CriticsJiadMatter enough to work up- 
on ; a long Age of Ignorance had cut 
out fufficient Employment, by vicious 
Copies and obtruding Spurious for Ge- 
nuine Authors ; the diftinguilhing of 
which was a Work of Ufe and Skill : 
But after the Bufinefs is pretty welj 
done, the Vein of Criticifing ftill cotk^ 
tinues ; Men will play at fmall Games 
rather than want Employment ; fo 
that our Modern Critics have ufually 
either degenerated into Gramrharians, 
or if they foar higher, it is too often, by 
vcn tu riiig too freely u pon thofe Books ^ 
which ought td be handled with grea- 
ter Tendernefi.^ Their bufinels fome- 

times 
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times in finding Faults where there 
are none, or in perverting the Senfe, 
that they might make room for Cor- 
reftion. And for as much as thefe 
Men do find Faults with all the World, 
they have no rqalbn to take it amifs^ 
if one who is none of their Number, 
does find one or two in them. I Ihall 
feek for no more (nor have I room in 
thecompafs of a Chapter) but they 
IhaD be in two Critics of Name ; onq 
of whom has writ the JrtofCriticiJm; 
the Qther J Critical Hifiorjof th Old 
and Nfw Tefiament. 

The former MonfieuF L^C/^rr, is 
as free in his Cenfures, as any Man I 
ever met with, and oft-times as Un- 
happy. He begins with Erafmusy for 
I take the firft thing I meet with, 
whom he expofeth (^) as ignorant in (s) Ark 
(^eography^^ for having in his. Notes ^'''^- ^^P* 
upon A£is. 28. miftakch B^hsgiuim^ a E'/uni, 
City in Italj/j for a Town in Sicily; 
^nd for having took Meliu an Ifland, 
either for Mitylene a City ; or the fame 
Ifland, that is fi.tuate in the Mediier^ 
ramAnj or MticM Sea, for an objciire • 
Ifland in the Adriatic: And then 
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Mh ibul on him, a$ a Man that had 
fcarce ever feen a Geographical Map^ 
It fcemM very ftrange to me, that £- 
rafmasj who is known to have writ hi^ 
Commentaries upon the New Tcfta- 
ment, with the Map of the Roman 
Empire always before him, Ihould be 
guilty of fucn Errors in Geography, 
^nd thef efore I had the Curiofity to. 
confult the Author ; I liave not lb, bad 
an E^tion of Erafmm as M* Le Clerc 
quotes, but I confulted the worft Edi- 
tion I could meet with ; in that he i^ 
ib far from placing the Rhegium in Si- 
cil)^ that he exprefly fays, it is a City 
ill //^//, and corrcas St. Jerome for 
having been guilty of fo grofs a Mi- 
ftake : And as to Mtlitd the tfland, he 
direftly diftinguifheth it from Mitjlem 
the City, which Ifland he placeth be-^ 
twixt Africd and Skitjf^ a Situation vcry^ 
different from that which MonC Ia 
Clerc endeayours to faften uppn him, 

r 

; Monfieur X^ Clerc in the next place 
is angry with Erafmus for quoting Hi^-, 
go Carrenjis^ being an Auttioi: of no, 
Credit, and one wno livM in the Scho- 
iaftic Age, and feems to think he was 
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'kd ihtO his Mftake, by tru'fting fo 
^itiksLii ail Authority : It is true, Eraf- 
mus if!<*s quote Hugo €*i^rm^i^ but rt 
•is only to rtiikd fport With him, as he 
does fometimes <i^ith th$ Schoolmen ; 
ahd Mpnffeur Li Ctetc needed not have 
-gone above tefl Lines further for a 
convincing PfOofof this, whisTe'E^i/^ 
«M^ = calls upon his Reaider to laugh 
p) it ffigo CdrfeMs for his Cdcical W a ^. 
Obfer^ation w^ the Sign: of C^or ;f f,/**^" 
and P(7iSf»jr, 

Well 1 But Er"a/^j is ft(« yet cleat 
^f Mohfieur Le Cferv, for he retnerfi- 
ber^» thit Erkfmks foniewherg in his 
T<ibtks 'bpoh St. ye't(ffhe*s Epiftles^ mi- 
-ftakH the QtJ' oF I^tybf^ fof the K- 
latfd MetitMf only he forgets, the pam, . . 
pukf Piacfe, butit is fomewhefe,where 

i8t. Jei^eme mentions St, Piul%^ Ship- 

-^^ek; t always (Ufpe8; a Man wherb 
^Te foi-gets the :^lftee; and therefore % 

>wm Wp his MeftftMy ; it isin St.3Fjs 
f^l^ MpiQ:yi to Oce,a^its^ m thu fit-ft 

^I^diiie of Erd/nrktih Edition ^ tvhere, If 
t^fajmui reads MifyUnty I fuppofe it 
wis only becaufe it was the (kme 
•'^Oi^, which was us'4 by his Acithoi:. 
• •' ' ' 0^4 St.3^(pw/w^ 
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both of them mate it an Ifland, and 
exprefly the fanie where St. Paul luf- 
ferM Shipwrack, and without qiieftion 
the fame that Erajwifs meant in his 
Notes upon the J£{f. If Erdfinus bp 
to be blamed in any things it is for 
making St. "Jerome read Mitjlene in- 
ftead of Melitdy for in all the MSS. 
that I have feen of that Father, and I 
have feen more than one, the reading 
is Melita: But I d^^ fay that is n(i(H*e 
than M.Le Clerc knows. Erajmus 
may have had Miftakes in Criticifrn, 
for thq' he tells us of hinifelf, tharhis 
care in publifliing St. ?^r^i»^wasfudi^ 
that it coft him almoft as much pains 
in reftoring his WofkSj as it did the 
Author in writing them ^ yet MarU^ 
( c ) Epifi. ^^^ ViSiorius ( c ) pretends to have 
pj^S^arfo. made 1 5ooCorreftions upon hiqi barer 
ly in the Edition of that Father, g,nd 
the BeneM^inesy no doubt haV^ ad- 
ded more. : But as: for Kjd^ Le dierc^s 
attack, I dare be copfideot, they wiU 
neither hurt St. Jer/mtey nor any 0f his 
Editors ; tho' he falls as foul upon the 
'Bemdiciims as he does upon Erdfmm. 
He would gladly make the World be- 
lieve, that they undcrftand not G reeky 

and. 
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and indeed they pretend left that way^ 
and therefore then: chief care hitherto 
has been in tixeLatw Fathers, in which 
they have deferv'd grcatCommcndati- 
on : But as to M. LeClerc^s Critical 
Obfervation ( ^ ) which he paffethup- (d) Tmm.%: 
on them with fo much Contempt, it f^- n* ' 
is fo far Ihort of Proof to me, that I 
cannot but think their Miftake better 
than bis Corredion, I am fure more 
agreeable to St. Jerome^^ meaning. 

• . , " -■ • 

He has paft the fame Cenfure in an- 
other Work {e J upon one who has (e) nafm 
lefs deferv'd it, the Learned Sorbonift ^'J^*^ 
CiaeiirikSy who hasnpt beenfulpeffe- ^^'^^ 
ed of wmt of Greek J till M. LeXlnc 
too|^ him to Task ; be has caught him 
tripping in his Greeks where aB things 
were {dain, and tells us, he ba$ fhewn 
it in his Ndtes upon BArmbas and 
Qlments. For my part I can meet with 
noni^terjal CorreQions upon either 
of thefe Authors, and. the only^thing he 
4iargeth him with. Iq his Pre&.te is, 
That he renders u(^AKAi»J'£ig, cj^i^ 
tulittm^ which in M. Le Clerc\ Opi- ^ 
nion, ihould be fammatim^^ which in 
teading our Animadverter, a Man 
* would 
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.would Uimk Cmien/a had done, ci- 
. Aer m BmrMabus or CkmentH £piftles. 
•I have read over haftily tfiere three fi- 
piftks, I win not be oret jwftcive, but 
I am pretty confident' the Word does 

. . not occur many Qiie'of the ihfee ; and 

if it be to 1^ met with in the CUmtt^ 
iintsy it isnothing to the Aiiiaiadver- 
ttr»s pui|ttft ; for we are not to ex- 
pea to meet always with daffical 
Grttk there, or with Wortfe alurays in 
the fenfe of ClafHcal Authors. Cote-. 

mB*n»Uma^ (/) has rtnder*d the Verb. 

■M- f" '' MfoiMtid, a$ M. Le Clerc would havti 
it ; and if he have render*d the A<1- 
verb otherwi^ it is probable it was 
not from MiftakCj but juc^meht* liad 
M. Le CUfc confider^, that iHfere is a 
fe of Bcctefeftical Greekf ^ry dif- 
'iereiit from the Ciafittal, h^ wt)uld 
have been more^ weferV'd ih his Cen- 
iures. But thi« i^ a fort dtf Gm* 
wherewith he feeras not^to^ much 
4ibquainted St. Jirdm^ Who Uflder- 
ftood this fort ofQreik fcetter thah ^- 
ther of them.has rendred *ifd*jUet>^AiJ^^ 



fbtf.c0(.i.Clete fhould oppoft 

t; ^r jeromi a good Tran 
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Our Hiftorian is a Critic of a high- 
er Form, but lets put as unfortunately 
as M. Le Clerc has done : To recom- 
mend the Critical Art to the World, 
he tells us, That in St. Jerameh Time 
feveral Ladies, of Quality made Cri- 
ticifm their Study ; and to prove this . . 
(h\ quotfes an Epiftle of that Father,to ct]^^ 
JtimM and fretelldy which fliews them r/^', r^ 
to hav3 been knowing in thfe Gr#^it ^ '« *• ' 
and Hebrew. The Hebrew was fo lit- 
tle known in that Age, that perhaps 
8t. Jerome was the only Perlbn of his 
Time, that underftood it perfeftly,ex- 
cept the Jewifh Rabbins, who were 
his Inftruftor ; and this Father 5/«i(?)» 
knows very well : But as to the Fa- 
therms two Ladies, t can affure him, 
fchere were none of that Name that 
(inderftood a word of either Language : 
for SunnU and FretelU were two 
Learned Men o^^t. "^erome^s Acquain- 
tance. Somewhat of this was obfcry'd 
by a Friend of Voffius ($) : and if Fa- W ^^ 
ther Simopf have any doubt of the thing, ^ '•^ 
I have that Epiftle now before me in 
two very fair Manufcripts; in both 
Yf hich it is, DeleSiifftmis Fratribus Sun^ 
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nU & FrefeSd. This is no very great 
Miftake, but it is always ominous to 
ftumble at the Threfhold. 

I will not trace him thro' his Mi- 
ilakes ; I will only Note one other, 
which zn Ej^glifimfn has better oppor- 
tunities of examining than other Men 
( t y Hift. have.- Father Simoft (*) has not taken 
crit. dm. more pains upon any one Subjcftjthan 
3^i?A*!°' he has done upon the ancient MS. 
iiifi. dtt C-wwiri/^fCopyoftheGofpeisandAQs 
5^4v '' Pf *^^^ Apoftles, and vwo other Manu-r 
■ ' fcript Copies of St PmI's fipiftles j 
the one in the King oi France's Libra- 
ry ; the other in the Library of thi? 
BemdiBjites of St. Germvn : la the 
lUitin Copies, of which he thinks he 
ftas dilcover'd the Ancient Vulgar Lit 
tin, 35 us'din tlte Weftern^hurch 
before ?>i. Jeromeh Time, to whom 
yfQ o:we the Vulgar now in ufe. I 
Should be as glad, and yould go as far 
to meet with the Ancient Vulgar of 
;^ . .- the NewTeftapientj'as any Man ffiali 
^' ' ' cannot be of Opinion, that 
timofi or Mortis have met 
in thefe Mavufirittf, . for to 
ily tc^ the C«w|i!r/*;^ff Copy ; 
that has obferv'd tliat Manu- 
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icript, knows, that the Latin Copy 
anfwers the Greek fo exaftly, that 
there are very few various Readings : 
So that if the Lrfff/^^be ancient, as the 
Vulgar undoubtedly was almoftas an- 
cient as the Preaching of the Gofpel 
at Romej the Greek probably is fo too ; 
and it will hardly be imagined, that 
had there been a Lath Copy fo exaftly 
agreeing with the Greek Original, be- 
fore St. 3^rew»e's Time, that he would 
have ventured upon, or have thought 
a new Tranflation neceffary. St; Je-^ 
romeh manner of reforining the An- 
cient Vulgar was, by comparing and 
reducing it to the Greek Original: but 
here was a Copy already, agreeing 
with the Greek. If it be faid the Greek 
in that Manufcript may be a more 
modern Copy, but ftill before St. Jt^ 
romeh Tithe, and that the Latin is tran- 
flated frofn it : This may be true, but 
ithefl the Latin is no longer the Anci- 
ent Vulgar, but a later V6rfion. 

There is one pretty probable way 
of trying it, by comparing the Gitati-^ 
ons in the New Teftament with the 
feme Text^ sfs they ftandjft the Anci- 
ent Viilgarin theOld-This I have done 

in 
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in the Pfdlms^dzm hr from meeting 
with any exa£^ Agreement: The fiune 
ObfervatiOn will hdd in the Old Ec^ 
cleGaftic Writers, a^ far as the Vulgar 
can be trac'd there ; and I believe Hi^ 
Ury the Deacon, who has been noted 
for keeping clofeft to the Old Tranfla^ 
tion, will TO np Exipeption to this Rule, 
Had Father Simon be^n as quick and 
diligent in obferviog DiHerences, as he 
has boen in markingAgreements, pre-^ 
haps he would not have been lb haftf 
in drawing his Conclufion : In many 
things there i$ an Agreement betwixt 
the Ancient and Modern Vulgar, but 
no Man will conclude from thence 
that they are the fame* 

tJimjt.tT. F A t H E it Simdn truly obfervei ([} 
T. c 30. that the Greek in thefe Msumferifts is 
very faulty, and grounds an Argument 
thereupon,that they could not for tha( 
Reafon be brought from Gr^u» Had 
that Father had a Copy of the Latin 
Verfion of the C^mkridge Manulcript^ 
as he has of the Gr^yi*, tie\(rould h&ve 
found, that the Lstift is the mwe &Ul- 
ty of the two -, and that not only in th^ 
Orthography, but Concoirdi Forwh^ic 
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Would he think of Hie verhusj Joha 
c. 21. V. S5J. Or oiRetiam^ v. 6. and 
t^peatcd, ^. 8. Qr oiC^um effe$ in Jd^- 
ffifaami^m fofiesquam mortuus effet iH 
Chsrris^ inftead of Prins quam nmi^, 
rePur i^ Ckarm : AQ:s 7. v. 2. Or of 
Eff^t. ei Blium^ 'u. 5. Or oS "^nfiiiUs 
C0pijfef cum^enus npftrumj v. 1^ ?. All 
WhK:h Miftakcs are to be met with in 
two Chapters and more, which I for- 
bear to mention, ^s I do tranflate thofe 
I have ipi^ntionM, becaufe I wcHiId not 
ujKOYer the nakedoels of this Verfion^ 
But tho' Miftakcs of this kind be fy 
eommo/), as to occur pretty frequent^ 
ly in this Manufcrift^ yet they are not 
very agreeable to tht Style of the Ages 
before St. "Jerome. Wq haVe ewwgh 
left us of the Ancieni Vulgar, to en- 
able us to judge of its Style, by all 
the Remainders of it we have, thfi' it 
has. not Elegancy, which it did not 
aflfeft, yet it appears to have bew 
Ivrit with tolerable Purity ; wherea$ 
the Verfion We are now fpe^kiqgi o^ 
is uQQouth and rude^ and aknoH barf 
barousi 
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What then fhall we thirik df it ? 
Whatever the Verfion is, of whence- 
fbever it is taken, the MS. it felf feems 
to be Gothic ; and probably both are 
of the fame Extraftion^ and were done 
after St. Jerome^s Time, when the Goths 
had over-run the Empire ; and Fa^ 
im)DeK^ ther Mdhillon (m) the greateft Judge of 
^>/m. ^ MSS. of this Aee, fets the fecond part 
^^^' of this iMS» no higher. We have al- 
ready feen the Verfion is rude, and 
iiiitable enough to thefe Times, and 
(n) Ai ^^•Marjball (»)upon thQ Gothic GoV- 
Evangi pels, has obferv'd fuch an Agreement 
Gptb.f.^ betwixt thofeGofpels and the Cam- 
^V/ * *' f^ridge Mdnufcrift^ that he thinks them 
to be taken from the Greeife of that 
Copy ; and this Agreement he has 
fiiewn in fcveral patticular Texts. 
The Chafa£ters in that MS. are many 
of them Gothic^ znd Father Simon yy^ho 
thinks he has met with Greek Letters 
in the Lutin Copy of the Second Part 
of this MS. and grounds an Argu- 
ment upon it, is undoubtedly mifta* 
ken, for they are only Gothic Cha^ 
rafters, feveral of which have a great 
Affinity with the Greek: The Abbre- 
viations 
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viations are often the fame in the Cam* 
bridge MS. and Gothic Gofpels, and 
the Numbers exprefs'd by Numeral 
Letters i and i^ are fometimes pointed, 
and « for /, put down after the Go* 
thicwTiyi and Eufebius^s Canons are 
placM in the Margin, in a rude man- 
ner, without Marks of Diftinftion to 
make themufeful, with other Gothifmsy 
that might be obferv'd, did I defign 
this, for any more than a Hint or 
Specimen. One thing is too obfer- 
vable to be pafs'd over, that whereas 
our Saviour's Genalogy in St. Luke^ 
is placM in Columns in the Gothic 
Gofpels, it is put down in the very 
lame manner in the Cambridge MS: 
which is the more remarkable, be- 
caufe the reft of that MS. is writ in 
i long Lines, arid the words run into 
okt another. From all which one 
would be apt to infer. That this Copy 
was taken under the Gothsy that it is 
compounded of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Vulgar, which were both of 
them in ufe in the Gothic Churches, 
and particularly in Sf^Un two or three 
Centuries after St. jerome^s Time; 
tho^ in many Ages it differs from 
them both, as it needs muft, whilft 

R it 
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it keeps fo clofe to a Greek Copy^ 
much differing from any Copy, either 
Printed or Manufcript that we now 
have. It has been taken from a Copy 
fitted for Ecclefiaftical ufe: I^or that 
it has been taken from fuch a Copy^ 
appears from the *Areeyr J(rfA*T«, or Lef- 
fons markt in the Margin Rubric* 
wife ; and from the word rtx©-, Ibme- 
times put at the end of a LefTon, to 
denote the Conclufion of a Reading. 
That thefe are the Marks of fucn 
Copies has been obferv'd by Father 

^ * r. ^^ ^^^^^ (^)y ^"d he needed onlj^ have 
3}. apply'd them to this Manufcript, to 
have fhe wn it to have been taken from 
i Copy of this Nature. I am ib far 
fatisfy'd of its being taken from fuch a 
Copy, that I once thought it to have 
been fitted for the Churches of the 
Greek Empire, when both Greek and 
Latin were fpoke there, as they were 
from ConJlAntim^ till after Juftiman ; 
in like manner, as they yet have the 
Bible in two Tongues in fuch Places 
where the People are of two Lan- 
guages : But I think I have realbn to 
alter my Opinion* 

What 
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What Fdther ^/wo/r further con- 
jeftures concerning the frtnch MSS. 
of St. VauH Etiiftles, being the Second 
Part of the Cambridge Copy, is un^ 
doubtedly true of one of them ; For 
befides that in a Catalogue tJf the 
Books of the f^eW Teftament, at the 
End of one afth&kMSS. (j>% theGof- (f) MeriH: 
pels are plac'd in the iameOrder where- f- ' • ^^f- 
in thev ftand in the Cathhridge Copy, *" '" '* 
St. Jom immediately after St. Mstthew, 
and the Agreeablenefi in the Chara- 
fter betwixt the Cambridge and Bene- 
diUim Copyi according to the Speci- 
inen of it -we have in Mditton (d), (,) i>. 347 
There is a I^ragment of St. John's laft 
Epiftle, betwixt St; Af^rit's Gofpel, and 
the Alts of the Jpofiles^ not altogether 
in the fame Hand, but in a Verfion 
fomewhat different from theprefeht 
Vulgar, Which fhew, the Catholic 
Epiftles have be<Sn there, and that the 
Book was onceintir^ bating only the 
Reveldtioffs that were not for {omfi 
Ages fo uniirer&lly receiv'd in the 
Church; 
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I F I have brought the Age of this 
MS.. too low, or leffenM its Autho- 
rity too much,! fliall be ready to alter 
my Opinion upon better Reafons, for 
I am not much concern'^ for the Re- 
putation of a Critic. I hope I fhalJ al- 
ways have a due concern for Religion 
and the Church, and that my Opinion ^ 
fhould be true, I think, is the Inte- 
reft of both : For this Copy differing 
fo much from all others, the lefs Au- 
thority we give it, it will be able to do 
the lete Hurt. I am fure they have 
fet it too high, who fetch it from Ire^ 
tiAus^ or St. Hilar}^ both which Fa- 
thers , were born before the Goths had 
Letters ; for that the CharaSers. are 
Gothic J I think. I . may be pretty po- 
fitive. For this Reaibn I Ihall never 
defire to fee it Printed, tho' a worthy 
Perfon feems to have that. Defign, 
and a Scheme has been mark'd out 
to that purpofe: But I hope, that 
Learned Body, iii whofe Cuftody it is, 
will have more regard to the , W ill oi 
the Donor, whofe firft Intention it 

(r) F.Hez. Certainly was, that it fhould not (r) be 

Epifi' ^d publifhU 

It's 
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I t's various Readings have been 
given us already in the Polyglot Bibles^ 
tho' not over accurately, and fufficient 
Care taken that it fhall not, In unoex^ 
emflo pericluari; And what would 
the Critics have more ? Even Father 
Simon has procured a Copy from Eng- 
landy tho' I much fufpe£t, it is no 0- 
thcr than thofe various Readings, the 
Fa.ther tells us, Morinus had from 3f«- 
nius the Library-keeper of Cambridge ; 
by fuch a Miftake (/) as another (/) wft.^ 
Critic has given us a Magdeburgh Col- f^ 
lege at Oxford. But of this perhaps 
too much. 

I W ILL only offer one Criticifm, 
in order to wipe off a Blot from the 
Englijbj that has been unjuftly caft up- 
on the Nation, either by the Author 
or Interpreter, I have already faid in 
another Chapter, that Chalcoeondylas 
does report of the Englijby that upon a 
Vifit made to a Friend, it is permit- 
ted the Stranger by way of Comple- 
ment lie with his Neighbour's Wife ; 
This the Leorned Interpreter of 
Chalcocondjlas does plainly . fay, and 
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it ftands fo in the laft Royal EditioQ 
of that Author : But the word in Greek 
is, Kv^dTTA, * which one would fiift 
peQ: was rather meant of KfJP^g ; np 
doubt fbme wandring Greek had been 
in EngUndy and having obfervM our 
way of Kiffing our Neighbours Wives, 
which might as well be let alone, had 
reported it to Cbalcocondjlas in a word 
of neareft Affinity in the Greeks and 
thereby given Qccafion to this Mi- 
flake. This Account feems fo pro- 
bable, that ( with Submiilion to the 
Critics ) I durft almoft venture from 
thence, to add one other word to our 
GlofTaries. 



^ Kv« keinxM fnfir ^W/«rKiffing, there emit 
h negrest Deubt if the CerreBien I mtule^ ner need^ 
the Werd he threwn into s GUfhry may etierwift tism 
mt it feems tehe tifrerenjfredjrem tie En^lilL 
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CHAP, XVII. 

OfOriential Learnings Jewish 
and Arabian, 



r has been an Old 

Queftion,andmuch 

debated among 

Lea rnedMen ,whe- 

ther greater Profit 

or Inconvenience 

arifcth from read- 

[s : On the one hand 

the Hebrew Tongue, 

ad Cuftoms, can be 

rn'd, as from them-. 

felves ; and that as tn order to under^ 

ftand the Greek and Roman Polity, 

it is neccffary to read Greek and La-. 

R 4 tin. 
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tin Authors : So, if we would be ac- 
quainted with the Jewifli Affairs, 
we cannot learn them better, than 
from their own Books. On the other 
fide, they have been chargM with 
grofs Ignorance, even in their own Af- 
fairs ; and their Books faid to be fo 
fluffed with Trifles, or, what is worfe 
^ith poyfonous Opinions, that the 
Profit in reading them will not coun- 
tervail the Danger. Accordingly they 
have met with a very different Fate ; 
at one time they have be?n prder'd to 
be read and fludied, as by Clement the 
(s) c/^. 5/^(/i) in the Council of Vienne i 
mtnt.^ I. s. ^nd again, the Talpnudic Books have 
been adjudged to be burnt, as 1 2000 
W y.sixt. Volumes were by public Order, ( b^ 
senenfe. Q^iy q^^ ^f q^q Library at Cremona ; 
. a. p. no. ^^j j^^j ^^^ ^^^ Famous Reuchlin adr 

vocated for them under the Emperor 
Maximilian^ . they had been in dan- 
ger of an univerfal Ruin. 

I N fuch Variety there may be need 
of Diftinftion ; and therefore the Jew- 
ilh Writers may be confider'd two 
ways, either as Witneffesor Interpre- 
ters : In the firft fenfe^ they have beea 

faith-P 
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faithful Depofitories, and very ufcful 
in handing down the Sacred Volumes, 
and in preferving the Text intire : In 
the other Senfe, their Skill or Autho- 
rity, as Interpreters, has not been 
thought very confiderable. 

The great Reafon whereupon their 
Books have been valu'd, has been their 
feeming Antiquity : In the laft Age, 
we have been told of Books as old as 
jihraham and Ezra^ that have had the 
fortune to be believ'd by Wife Men ; 
(c) and could their Rife be tracM up 0) k Pi^ 
and derived from fuch an Original, 2*;^; .^^ 
they would have reafon to be valued : csp. i. ^ 
But this Vizor has been taken off, and J*'-^ *• 
their Novelty or Impofture has been ' ''^ 
detefted : Morinus has brought down 
moftofthem feveral Centuries from 
their boafted Height. Their Talmud 
that has been commented upon by the ' 
Modern Rabbins,has been fhewn to be 
little older than the Age of Jufiiniany 
the firft Authentic mention we have 
of the Mifndy or Text of that Book 
(for the GtmAYAy or Comment muft 
have been yet later) being in one of 
his Novels {£) and probably, the Con- U) Hiv§^ 

teation "4^* 
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tentioo among the 3^i about receivr 
iog it, had givea Occafion to that 
Law. Or^em and St. Jerome knew 
nothing ofthat Book ; who notwith- 
Handing were inquifitive Men, and 
knowing in the Hebrew^ and having 
had Opportunities of confulting their 
Hebrew Mailers, and C)cx:afions of ci- 
ting them, and having done it in 
things of lefs moment, could not have 
avoided mentioning this, had it been 
then in being, and fb noted, as to be 
a (landing Law Ecclefiaftical and O- 
(4) MiHw. vil among the Jews. ( e ) Their two. 
*^-^^ Books Bahir and ^A^r, fo venerable 
^' ' aqiong them for their mightv Age, 
have been brought down yet lower ; 
tho* whatever Age they be of, they 
can be of no ule to any, being only 
a Heap of Cabbaliftical Niceties, 
(fiBuxutf(^f) which, tho' much valued by 
fiH. Rsk. fyjQ]j Men, as admire every thing that 
is abftrufe and hidden, are fufficiently 
known to be nothing better than Jar- 
gon and Cant. The Truth of it is, 
few of their ancient Books have been 
thought much better, being either fo 
myflical as hardly to be underftood, 
or fafuU of grofs Legend, as to force 

theiu. 
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them to take (belter under Allegories 
to reconcile them to Senfe, There is 
little Light to be borrowed from them, 
for almoft a 1 000 Years after the laft 
DeftruSion of their Temple ; and 
tho* about that time, fome of the mo- 
dern Rabbins began to introduce Lear- 
ning, yet this was no part of their 
Rabbinifm, but a Departing there- 
from ; moft of the Learning they had 
was borrowed from the Arabians ; and 
M^^onidesj Qui Primus inter fuos de^ 
f$tnugariy by mixing Philo(bj)hy and 
Reaion with his Comments, in order 
to make their Books (peak Senfe,there- 
bygave fuch Offence, that he was 
continually perfecuted for it by his 
Brethren, (g) and hardly efcapM be- (g)Buxt$ff 
ing branded for a Heretick* They ^''-^ '^ 
that have taken the fame way, ought ^j^^^ 
upon their Principles to fall under the 
likeCenfure; and it ought always to 
be remembred, that the modern Rab- 
bins have done beft, whofe Autho- 
rity by their Age is inconfiderable, 
and their Skill not fo extraordinary, 
as to need be imitated by Chriftians, 
who now undcrftan4 their Language 

a!i 
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as welly and their Critical and Philo- 
logical Learning much better than 
they do themfelves. Even Maimoni- 
th) M$r. des (Ji) confefleth of his Times, that 
vtv€b. the ^etps were pot th^n skilfijl in their 
Jj;/;. own Language, 

I A M not ignorant with what De- 
fign Ibme Men have decry'd the Rab- 
bins; whatever their Defign may 
have been, they may have fpoke Truth, 
and at the fame time miftake their 
Aim : We have the lefs Reafoa to be 
jealous of them, fince they are not 
the only Men that have gone this 
way : For to pals by Luther^ who has 
treated the Rabbins very ruggedly 
(1) in Giu. ( O Let us hear what a great Pro- 
i0fA6.&£. Mor. Reuchlm's Scholar and Succef- 
for, lays of them, one who had fpent 
all his Life, and part of his Eftate in 
( t ) 7$b. thefe Studies ; (k) In his Preface to the 
F^rftpw. Di^ionary (one of the firft confide- 
rable ones of this kind j he gives this 
Account, *^ In them is np Light, no 
*^ Knowledge of God, no Spirit, no 
^^ true and folid Art, no Under-: 
♦^ standing even of the Hebrew Ton- 

<<,.-.gUQ 
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€c . — they have done nothing worth 
<^ notice tcTwards underftanding the 
<^ Sacred" Text; their Dictionaries 
" and Comments have brought more 
^^ Obfcurity than Light or Truth — 
And then goes on to challenge them 
in matter of Faft, and to point out 
a better way than that which they 
have foilow'd, and fuch as himfelf 
has purfu'd. 

H E may have gone too far in de- 
j^refling the Rabbins ; if he have beea 
too warn! in decrying them, doubtlefS 
others have gone too great a Length 
the other way, Who have ftudied the 
Talmud fo long as to draw Cdntagion 
from thence, and almoft become Rab- 
bins themfelves : A Countryman of 
our own has exceeded in this, who, 
thp' he has only commented upon one 
Book, has had fuch Faith in the Tal^ 
mudj as to believe, " That many of 
" its Traditions were Divinely de- 
^^ liverM to Mofes in Mount Sinaij 
*^ which it was not lawful for Mofis 
" to divulge in Writing ; but being 
" tranfmitted down Orally to his Po- 
• " fterity, they are related to us in the 
^ ^^ Tdmudic 
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it)Kfrrf.i<^ Talmudic Books. ([) And leaft thii 
iiHiJitl Should not be enough, he is of Opi- 
jfBigvrics nion, " There are many Allegorical 
^J^^JJI" ^^ and Pious Sayings contained there^ 
Antiqui ^^ that were uttered by the Ancient 
Rabbini ic Rabbins, when heated with the 
i/tlli '*■ '' Divinity, and movM by God. Could 
gjufy; »«. any Jew have faid more ? Or could it 
WW/ it"#. ^ imaging, a Chriftian would have 
taiirunt, faid fo much ? If thefe be the Fruits of 
t^udu R^^^^^^^l Enquiries, furely they were 
hmirnn^^' better let alone. That a Man that is 
igr. ibid, converfant in thefe fort of Studies 
Ihould undervalue all other forts of 
Learning, is no new thing ; it is what 
has been obfervM, and for which a 
Reafon may be given : For thefe En- 
quiries being out of the way, and not 
every Man's Poffeflion, vulgar Studies 
muft be defpisM by Men of uncom- 
mon Attainments, and thofe only va- 
lued that are difiicult and uncommon. 
Or that others lliould imagine they 
find Eloquence in the Ilabbins, and 
fhould compare Abravanel to Cicero^ 
(m) Sim. and Aben-EzTA to Salufiy (w), is not 

^^3 ! K. ^^^y ftra^g^ ; for Men are apt to find 
Beauty in BiemiJObes, where they have 

plac'd 
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placM their AfFeftions : But that Men 
fhould proceed to idolize them, no o* 
ther Reafon can be aflignM, but that 
which is given for all Idols, and that 
lis, That they are all of them vah. 

B E c A u s E the Rabbins have been 
laid to have borrowed moft of their 
humane Learning from the Arabians^ 
I will likewife Ipcak one word of 
them. As the ^em have borrowed 
from the ArabtMSy fo have the Ara^ 
bUmbomthQGrefksk For they were 
fo far from having any Learning of 
their own, that the true Arahs^ the 
Defcendant^ oflfmaely had nO Letters * 
and their Language muft have been 
loft, had it not been prefervM in 
their Poems, that were composed by 
their ancient Bards (n)^ and by their („) p^tock 
Facility being eafily learnt, were deli- ^^^p^^^ 
Ver'd down from hand to hand. O- * 
ther Learning they had very little, ex- 
cept Poetry, till having over-run the 
Eafiern Parts of the Greek Empire,they 
were taught it by the vanquilbM Peo- 
ple, whotranflated the Gn?<?ir Authors 
for them into their own Language j 
and the Arabiam being Men of quicif 

Wits i 
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Wits, refinM fo much upon their Au-i 
thors, that Arifiatle became more fub- 
tie in the Arabicj than he was before 
in his own Tongue ; and {o much was 
he admirM in that Drefs^ that he was 
turnM from thence into Latin, with 
Averroes upon him, and for (bme time 
Qlie was not thought to underftand A- 
rifiotle aright, unlefs he had read him 
with Averroes^s Comment But this 
Humor held no longer than Averroes 
came to be underftood, (underftood I 
Ihould not have {aid, for perhaps no 
Man ever underftood him, but till he 
came to be better look'd intoj for then 
his over-great Nicety was not only 
difcover'd; but befide other Errors, 
he was charged with the Whimfies 
( # ) iMi ^^^ Vifions of the Alcoran (o) : And 
jpjv. di ^wrr(7^/ is nowas much out of fafliion 
csuf, c»r. fQj. hjs philofophy, as Avicen is for his 
jj^.'j. * Phyfic, tho' they were once the Won- 
der of their Age and Nation. 

Physic and Philolbphy were 

the Studies wherein the ArahUns ex- 

ceird moft, and therefore the Books 

of that kind were firft tranflated and 

, jpublifhM aotiongus: But fince thoie 

Books 
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docks ha ve ceaTed to be admir'd, an 
Attempt has been made another way, , 
and we have been furnifh'd with a Sett ^ 
of -irfr^foV Hiflorians, by Erpemusy Go- "^ 
liusi and Dr. Vocock. Their Books 
may be feen, and containing Matter 
of Faft, every Man is able to judge of 
their Performance : What fort of Hi- 
ftorian Abulfhdraijus i% may be in-^ 
ferrM from his LeJarned Editor, who 
was under Diicouragements in pub- 
liCbin^ him, from his Difagreement 
with ur^^i^ and Aowrii/i Hiftory, lam 
fure Eutychius is no better (whom Mn 
SeUatiS pleasM to ftyle Our JEgj/ptia^f 
Bedc^) His Hiftory of the Council of 
Nue is fuch a Romance, as exceeds 
all Faith, but that of a Rabhm or J- 
rabidH ^). According to him above (p)gutjck 
2000 Bifbops met at Nice^ aftet they >. 44> &C4 
had been above two Years in afTem- 
hling there 2 The Patriardi of JUx- 
andria is appointed Prefident^ and no 
more Notice taken of Hofiusy than if 
he had hot beeti prefent: Cmfiamwa 
is de&rib'd as transferring his Power 
Uptm the Bifliops by the Delivery of 
his Ring, Sword, and Scepter, widi o^ 
thsr things equally abfiird: And that 

S the 
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the Canoos might hear hcttcr propMV 

tion to the Number of Biihopi ; in 

the Jr/^ic Co^cs we have above a 

(f ) r. ^. hundred, (^f) whereas all theWcwld 

^^*'^ knows there are only twenty gemiiae 

pi^ psr. Canons of that CcmnciL 

W E have been told oft oer than onoe 
of li^ compleat in Jrahic^ yet dor* 
maot among their Manufcripts : Bnl: 
if their TranHatioos be na better than 
their Hiftories, (and if we will take 
(r) t>e Huetiu's (r) Account of them, they 
cisr.in^ are ratter worfe,) we have no Reafett 
^,T' '* to defire it over-^erly, tho? it ooidd 
be produced, which I almoft defpair it 
ever fhall. Nor hove wie Reafon co 
be more fond of their Gec^rapfay^ if 
we may make a^i) Eflimate from that 
Tafte thereof, which has been givoi^ 
us, by Gdbrik Swnifd^ in the I^hiam 
Gecgraphetj who has relfli'd fb. tittle 
with the World, as 'not to raifc aiiy^ 
Third oc Appetite of having trmte^ 
With what Exa£hiefs h& hasc ddcib^ 
the three Paits^ crf^the WcM^d, particu* 
larly Europe^ might be eafily fhowo;^ 
were it worth the while to trace him 
ki lus Failings^^^ He is to be feeoy 

*- and 
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and every one that has a Globe and 
Maps, caft judge of the Work. 

In one word, the great Ufe of the 
ArahUn and Rahianical Writers leems 
to be, in confuting the Alcoran and 
Tdmud; and to that end, there is 
no doubt they may be cffeftually 
tifeful 
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CHAP. XVJII, 
0/ ScHOLASTiq Learning. 

DIVINITY, as it 
i is profefs'd in the 
t Schools, is become 
5 an Art and Ibpro- 
R found a Piece of 
g Lcarningjthatitre- 
S quires great Parts 
tomafterit; an Ar- 
gument fure, that it is not ib very 
neceffary, otherwife it would need lels 
Skill to 'be underAood. I would not 
detraft from, much Ids deny all Ufe 
ofthis fortof Learning, tho' if I (hould 
be free in my Cenfures, I fliould hava 
S 3 |oo4 
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goodAuthority to warrant metber^n; 
mofl of the firil Reformers having led 
the way, and fbme of them havh^ 
declaim'dagainft it pretty warmly. Its 
great Abufe in the Church of Rami 
bad given tooiuftOccafion tothis ; hr 
that Church haying adopted it into 
her Syftems, and interwoven it with 
moft of her Opinions, and the School- 
men having been the great Champi- 
ons of her Caufe, the Reformers were 
never fafe, till they had dilarm'd her 
of this Hold, which they did by eX'^ 
pofing this new Method; and mtro- 
ducingin itsfteada much furer one, 
built upon the clear 1 
and Deduftions fron 
they made ufe of i: 
reoces and Difputat 
the true and ancient ^ 
greeable to the Simj 
pel, yet had been mi 
the Schoolmen, who 
new Opinions, were 
by new ^thods, ar 
having be^ filent, ■ 
home to their purppfi 
us'd them very ^ri^gly • The Au- 
thority pf ti^ Fathers w^s call'd in, 
""" ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ v' ■ and 
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and where thefe were deficient, Jri^ 
fttrthh Philoibphjr was to fupply the 
Defeft, (^without whom, if the Ob- 
fervation in my Author (/)be true, if) inche 
a Neighbouring Church had wanted ^^J^'^^^^ 
Ibme Articles of Faith) the Fathers ^^^e^/j]^"^ 
end Philofophical Reaibns were their cou haver 
greater Strength, Tho*, after all, it ^^J/j 
muft be confefsM, that where the Opi- mente tut^^ 
nions of their Church have not been ^'f' ^7"'* 

tit CaulS' A 

concerned, and where they ha veargu'd cheft egu 
barely upon the Principles of Reafon, »«^ /# 
they have often done exceeding well ; L^^^JIJ! 
only, launcing out beyond their Line cavam di 
they have as frequently mifcarried. ZTd^fet' 

de. Hifl. 

The Faults in this fort of Leir^ dei.cmc. 
ning are chiefly thefe, (i.) Defeftive- //J"^' 
nefs for want of proper Helps. (2.) 
Incoherence, (j.) Nicety. (4.) Ob- 
purity. (5.) Barbarity., (i.) The 
Languages are one proper Help ; for 
Ariftotle^s Philofophy, and many of 
the Fathers being writ in Greeks it 
was necefTary, in order to be Mafter 
of thefe, that the Language whereiir 
they were writ fhould beunderftood; 
This Help the Schoolrtiert wanted , 
)iavihg had no Greek, and only a ve-- 
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rf moderate ihare of Latin : JrifiaU 
was known to them in a Tongue that 
was none of his own, and being ob- 
icure enough in himfelf, was much 
more ib^ in wretched Tranfladons ; 
and the Fathers, who were very Intd- 
ligtble in Greek, were either obfcur'd, 
by being turnM into another Idiom, 
or were made to fpeak fbmewhat they 
never meant. Both Greek and La« 
tin Fathers have beei^ treated equaDy 
ill, for want of another proper Help, 
a/iz^ Critifcifmj in diftinguifhing Qs- 
nuine from Spurious Authors; for 
want of which, Authorities have been 
crudely fwallow'd down without Di- 
ftin£bion ; falfe Authorities have beea 
obtruded, and true ones reiefbed, dr 
often mutilated; the 4ges of Authors 
have been confounded, and fome late 
Jmpoflor has affuined the Name of a 
venerable Father. Inilances whereof 
(for I dp not Ipve to dwell upon Sores) 
may be had in LAuncj in feveral of his^ 
Epiftles, and in D^n^ush Cenfure up* 
jon the firfi: Book of Senteqq^ 

(2.) By Incoherence I do not mean 
uny Iiiconfequ^nce in the yyay pf ArpiiT 
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iflg in the Pivinity of the Schools, 
but a Difaereement of the Parts, that 
it principally confifts of: which being 
chiefly two (as we have before ob- 
ferv'd) the Sentences of the Fathers 
»nd Jriftotle^$ Philofophy, what tole- 
rable Agreement can there be betwixt 
two things fo very different ; moft df 
the Fathers were P/i«r(7;i//?j in their O- 
pinion, poffibly for the fake of ibme 
Agreement, which that Philofophy 
fcemM to have with the Chriflian Rc^ 
ligion : Origen^ St. Chpyjofiomy and to 
name no more, St. Augupine^ who was 
more followM in the &:hools, than all 
the refl:, was of that Number : ArifiotU 
was either much neglected by the Fa- 
thers, or where they had occafion to 
fpeak of him, they ufually condemn 
hipi ; and that either for his Sophi- 
ilic way of Reafoning, or for bis un^ 
iuitable Notions of God and Frovi- 
dpnce, which are of thefirft Confidena-^ 
tion in the Schools. Even in the 
Church of Ramey Ariftotle Was often 
forbid, ibmetimes ordered to be burnt ; 
and what is moft ftrange, at that time 
when his Books were commented up- 
pn by Aquinaiy ]:h^y iioo^ prohibited 

by 
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(g)F.Lsnh by a Decree of Gregory the IX. (^g J. 
"atSI^ Of late, almoft in our time, a propo. 
wmwM ial was made at Kome to Gr^ory the 
i^. 7.&C. XIV- that Jrifiotie^ Philofophy might 
be banifliM the Schools, and PUtoh 
fubftituted in his place, as being more 
agreeable to the Chriftian Religion , 
and Sence of the Fathers; and a«- 
bove forty Propofitions were then pro- 
duc'd, wherein P/iif^^s C(Mi(bnancy was 
ihewn, in all which Ari^le was pre- 
Ih) ihid. tended (^h) to be diflbnant irom the 
fsf. 14. true Religion : Whether upon juft 
Grounds or no^ T will not venture to 
determine; for (ince Platonifm has 
obtain^, as it once did pretty early, 
and has again done of late, it has been 
found liable to as dangerous Conie* 
quences, as any that have been ytt 
chargM upon the other Philofophy. I 
only bring thus much to fhew, that 
there can be no good Agreement in thi$ 
particular, where the Parts are of fb 
different a Nature, as the Fathers and 
Arijbtle^ and (b jarring, that they can^t 
fiot naturally cohere. 

( J. ) Ni c E T Y is thegrcat feult of 
the Schoqls, h<pr po^ors have becfi 
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Titks which tb^y have raoft valued 
themiblv^s upop^ 9(idfeemnot much 
to hsv^ ii0e^«I theReputation rfbeing 
J^^^iili^r and Eafiei at leaft oone^ 
their Titles have been derived from 
thence. They delight in refining up- 
110 one another, and fometimes fpin 
fo fine ^ thread, that it is either broke, 
or much weakned in drawing it out : 
They have perplen'd Knowledge, by 
ftarting infuper^fale Difficulties, and 
feera in this to have i:un into the fame 
fault with your too profound Politi* 
qians, who, as they have oftenTorcr 
feen Defigns, which are neither prac- 
ticable,nor ever intended ; fo thefe Men 
hav§ proposed Objeftions that would 
never have been thought of, had not 
they firft ftarted them ; the Confe- 
guence whereof has been, that we have 
furnifhed ourEnemies withObjeftions, 
who have madeufepfour Weapons, 
and have turn'd our Artillery againft 
us. This is too vifible in our Modern 
Sociniamsj who have often gathered out 
of this Store-houfe, and by picking 
up Difficulties in the Schoolmen, have 
turii'd their Obi^^lions into Proof and 

Argu- 
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Arguments, and have thereby gainM 
the Reputation of fubtle Men. Thus 
Cbntroverlies have been multipliecfy 
9nd thofe we have already, have fwda 
to an unmeafurable height, and every 
IXfTerence has become irreconcileable; 
whiift Men ftudy Nicety more than 
Peace, and ftretch their Wits,and rack 
their Inventions, to out-reach theirOp- 
ponents. And it were well if the 
Mifchief had ftgpt here, and Mens 
Curiofity had not led them on, from 
nice Queftions to fuch as are impious : 
It has done this, and leaft I fhould be 
thought to do them wrong, I fhall 
refer the Reader to an unexceptional 
(0 Card. We Author ( it ) one of the greateft 
ptrrftr, tU Champions, the Church of Rome ever 

f w^' *^^' ^^^ ^ Catalogue of them ; which 

io.' ' are fo oflfenfive toChriftian Ears, that 

I forbear to put them down in Englifb 

though he has not fcrupled to give 

them in a more common Language. 

C4.; OBSCVRITfy where things 
are intricate in themfelvcs, if they be 
not fo clearly explainM in treating of 
them, as might be defir'd, the Nature 
of die things will excule^ as not being 

capable 
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cifiabld of Perfpicuity ; or if hard 
Terms are made ufe of^ if very Sig^ 
nificative, and not too many, this is 
what is albwable in all Arts : But: 
dien^ if Terms of Art have been mul- 
c^ly^d beyond Ncceffity, and without 
S^nificancy ; or if tilings that arc 
nkin in themfelves have been obfcur^c^^ 
by being handled too artificially, : this 
fiire is a great Abufe ; and this i^ 
what has oeen chargM upon *many of 
the: Schoolmen. The My fteries of He- 
lton are not capableofbeing rendixd 
^vious to Readfon^ and there&rie if 
they have not made thefe plain, they 
ate not to be bkmM ; dney would have 
been more occu&ble, . had th^ ex- 
idaifiM them leis, and had not truHed 
too much to Rational Helps, in ex- 
Ipkining things, that are not the Ob- 
|ed^ otour Underftanding : but tho' 
Myileriesare not to be explain'd,other 
things in Religion are clear enoughf 
and would continue (b, were they nht 
clouded and involved by too much Art^ 
I do not charge this as a general Faulty 
tho'it be too common ; fomeofthe 
Sdiodmen are le6 Obnoxious to this 
Charge and generally the firft are 

leaft 
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leiftobfcure; ztdLemiMrd Mid Jf»iA 
thtty the two Anclnrs ef the Semaues 
and S«i»/ have been niotfe plaiS) fAtiag 
mjiy df tfaofb that faav« y/nlt npm 
themy whoft CQntidKiRs &vtt ofuk; 
faelpe tx> obfeuf e ifae fiat. It is^ ddA 
Cosiflicndatioii tfait i$ given ti»f C^rAut. 
^^^ Qk ) CO one of aurC«siic#ynito^biit ^ 
/. ik' the isoft ibbtii »ft()i^. tbft iXxSton^ 
titat ofily one of tds A^jumeaa ^raff 
titodc^ to pttu&lB sti Fotei»tey, adiA 
that when m greti* old fair >iref^> bd^p 
csnife he codd not QfldevfisuidMS' owrt 
Books, l^n tssBt vf^fxDe SubMifnu^ 
imift be allowM xs &v Tivhatcfairj^ 
^eafe, but du>fe' oF (Aidbiaiy iGapa<>i 
eities woutd havf dxiaskt k a greatMt 
CharaSrer,^ tbtit oiAr Bo6tor itatf tn^ 
ex^Iam'd^at biieArg«tfa<»Cy andthxd 
wfltfo, ehache mi^b have been iiAu 
det^ftodd;- There aiie'gi!e»> Cbavuts in 
betng,^hi^n*diM)tit^ irnd it »»t Ar-^ 
gttti^ift h«r«ic>f, tlifiitf6i^i«>^ cokaAnndi 

'^ R*r- alf ^feability, lie had m<Kt fln^ oa 
^Tf'^^" thefwife he cddd rtOtfo foaHy havd 
ifio. 0t. miftaksn his Naiiftr^afshe d(^ (/)a'iRt 
J'aS*' ** ^®*® others havdi<fo»e, i^t htfvd 
j<»/«r! fpdce of this .Aa8lK>^, v^.is:v&r]^ 

farei. 
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rare.: He Is ijuleed ptrofonis^y oK 
foMKy tW I mnfi; conii^ I. have only 
looked into Jbim ibfkr, as to obferve 
his way of writing,, which h really 
fncfav ati if he acvermcant to be un* 
dERftood Others-hare beeti &sak^ e-' 
noug^ is. this .wzyy and it wei^e Da . , ^ 
baxd^tadk-toihew itm many of the 
reft^ but having (lEiendon'd thifr M^m, 
I cam % aoddn^'w^cft agaHtft Ob- 
fciacoyk' •■.-( < . 

" , . A - • r- • . 

(5.) R o^ o K Language sTnd^Baf fea- 
roufm&ofBxpcefiioik, that were made 
jb:great OfafeS;ion^ia^ the reviving 
of Learning,: aiid myet<f9-w»^H Fo^ ' 

lit£ Men, who& Ears-can^bes^r nothing; 
withoot Ornament and' St&o&ii^dfs, 
&all i^e no. great Faults witlH me, 
and in abftrufe Snbje^ may hehortt 
wil^; andt flaould d^e^ Hdi^umueP^ 
new Schelafflc DialeS ^ pi*4>^idid k 
oonduc'd toi prom^es Knc^vi^Iedge s 
liowevet!, a-bad JDt^fs'andin'Meri'are 
]Uenrifhes upon Knowledge, tho' they 
detrad nothing frodi \ts- Strength,anrf 
ought to b6 vbmkf M^niSicsLtmr xnS 
tfiofe Mai who -are apf to- oveiv. value 
tiiemfelves upon ifflaginaf y Fer^ion; 

Of 
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OfaUMeiidie^are fiirdier from it^ 
and afmrib many ImperfefHons as 
have been diarg'd tipcw tfaem^ it was 
furprMiiig to me^ to meet with one of . 
the laft Commentators upon theSMf 
^K* Qm) writing as if hehad fiv'd befinx 
^^ iMther. In a Prefittoiy Difooorfe ea^ 
^fplT'titlU CpmmemLaio DtOrime D. Tbo^ 
^*^ nMyhe endeavours to prove info many 
ieveral Chapters, that Sl Th&mds had 
writ his Books, not without fpecial 
lotfufion of God Ahnighty, Chsf. i. 
That in writing diem, he received 
many things by Revekrion* Cbs^. a* 
That all he li^rit was without any Bx^ 
rpn ChMf. 4* That Chrift had ^ven 
Teftiraony tso hi^ Writings. Cbsf. 6. 
And to ihew of how near the fame Au- 
thority, St. Thmhu^s Sum is to the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, he afiures us. That as 
in the firft General CouncUs, it was 
uiual to have the Holy Bible bid o^ 
pen upon the Akar^ as the Rule of 
their Proceedings ; jfointhelaftGene- 
ral Council (M^dch triththem is the 
Council of Trm/,) St. Thamoi^s Sum 
was placM with the Bible upon the 
lame Altar, as another Inferior Rule 
of Chriftian Doarine. Chap. 8. 
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h Very agreeable to what has been 
writ by a Jefuit (;?) upon the fame {n Tamer 
Subjea, That all the general Coun-gf;/- 
cils, that have been held fince St Tho- 
mas liv'd, have taken the Opinions 
they definM from his Doftrine, It 
were needlefs after this to cite the E- 
logy of another Jefuit, (o) where St. W pett. 
Thomas is flyPd an Angel, and that ^s ^^^^^ ^^ 
he learnt many things from the Angels, ^^^^^^ 
fo he taught the Angels fome things: 
That St, Thomas had faid, what St. 
l^aul wzs not fufFcr'd to utter; that 
he fpeaks of God as if he had ktn him, 
and of Chrift, as if he had been his 
Voice, and more to this EfFed^ 

W!" H E N fuch bold Expreiiions are 
openly vented, it is time to look about 
lis, and it concerns every Man to en- 
deavour to give a Check to fuch da« 
ring Affertions. I am far from detra- 
cting either from the Knowledge or 
Holineft of St. Thomas^ which doubts- 
lefs were both extraordinary; but when 
a Mortal Man is equalPd to the An- , 
gels in Heaven, and fiich Elogies 
jiven him, as, if he were capable of 
leariiig, ne muft blufh to receive; it 

T i^ 
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is iuftice to him, to refcue him froiii 
falfe and undue Praifes. To do him 
Right, he has improv'd Natural Rea- 
fon to an uncommon Height, and 
many of thofe Proofs of a God, and 
Providence, and Natural Religion, 
that have been advanc'd of late, as 
new Arguments, with fo much Ap- 
plaufe, nave been borrow'd from him 
or other Schoolmen ; and are only not 
his, by being put in a new Drefs, and 
fbmetimes in a worfe Method. Had 
it been his Fortune to have liv'd in a 
happier Age, under better Opportuni- 
ties, and with thofe Helps that we 
now enjoy, he muft have made a 
greater Gemus, than many of thofe, 
who are now look'd upon with Won*- 
deh 



CHAh 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Thi Conclusion. 



^ N D now having- 

V gone thro' the feve- 

I ral ibrcs of Learn- 

f ing, and obferv'd 

3 the various Defefts, 

£ and oft-times Un- 

S certainties, which 

to: The Conclufion 

is obvious, That fince no cbmpleat 

Satisfa3ion is to be met with froni 

them, we are to feek ibr it fome- 

wbere elfe, if, happily it may be 

found. It may be ibund, but not in 

our own Powers, or by our own 

Strength; and that which our molt 

T 3 exalted 
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exalted Rcafon, under all its Improve^ 
iiients, cannot yield us, is only to be 
had from Revelation. It is there we 
may ftcurely reft, after the Mind has 
try'd all other ways and methods of 
Knowledge, and has tir'd it felf with 
fruitlcfs Enquiries. It is with the 
Mind, as with the Will and Appe- 
tites ; for as after we have try'd a 
thoufand Pleafures, and turn'd from 
one Enjoyment to another, we find 
no reft to our Defires, till we at laft 
fix them upon tl 
So in purfuit of J 
with no tolerabl 
Minds, till after 

tracing othei' methods, we turn them 
at laft upon the One Supreme and 
Unerring Truth. And were there no 
other ufeofHumaneLearning, there 
is at leaft this in it. That by its many 
Defefts, it brings the Mind to a Senfe 
of its own Weaknefs, dnd makes it 
more readily, and with greater wil- 
Itngnefs, fubmit to Revelation. God 
may have {o ordet'd in his wife Pro- 
vidence, thereby to keep us in a con- 
ftant dependance upon himfelf, and 
under a neceffity of confulting him 
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la his Word; which fince Profane 
Men treat fo negleftfully already , 
they would have it in greater Con- 
tempt ; and it would be much more 
vile in their eyes, did they find any 
thing within them equally perfefl:, 
which might guide them in their 
Courfe, and bring them to the Ha- 
ven, where they would be. But this 
fince they do not meet with, it ought 
to wean them from an Opinion of 
themfelves, and incline them tofeek 
out Satisfaction fomewhere elfe, and 
to take fhelter where it may b? found-^ 

I H A V E faid nothing in this whole 
Difcourfe (nor can I repeat it too of: 
ten) with defign to difcredit Humane 
Learning ; I am neither of their mind W ^n?- 
(a) who were for burning all Books, ci^'*^ 
except their Bibles; nor of that 
Learned Man's Opinion, who thought 
the Principles of all Arts and Sciences 
might be borrowed from that Store- 
houfe ; I would willingly put a jufl: 
value upon the one, without depref- 
fing the other : But where. Men lafli 
QUt the other way, and take the li- 
tjerty to exalt Learning to the pre-v 

T J judice 
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judicc of Religion, and to oppofe Ihalr 
low Reafon to Revelation, it is then 
time, and every Man's bufinefs, tq 
endeavour to keep it under, at leaft 
to prevent its a fairing ; by not fut 
iering it to pafs its due Bounds. Our 
Reafon i? a proper Guide in our En- 
quiries, and is to be followed, where 
it keeps within its Sphere ; but Ihi- 
ning dimly, it muft borrow Rays from 
the Fountain of Light, and muft al-^ 
ways aft fubordinately to Revelation. 
Whenever it crofleth that, it is out of 
its Sphere, and indeed contradifts it^ 
own Light ; for nothing is more rea- 
fonable, that to believe a Revelati- 
on, as being grounded upon God's^ 
Veracity, without which even Rea-^ 
fon it felf will be often doubting^ 
That whatever God (who is Truth 
it felf) reveals, is true : Is as fore 
and evident a Propofition, as any we 
can think of: Jt is certain in its 
Ground, and evident in its Connex- 
lotiy and needs no long Confequencesi 
to make it out ; whereas moft of our 
rational Deduftions are often both 
weakly bottomM,and depending upon 
a long train of Confecjuences, which 

are 
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are to be fpun from one another, their 
ftrength is often loft, and the thread 
broken, before we come at the Con- 
clufion. 

And tho' it be commonly obje-^ 
£ted, that there are as many Different 
ces concerning Divine Truths, a$ a- 
bout thofe of Nature ; yet I think 
there needs nothing farther to be faid 
to this, but that Men would approach 
Divine Truths with the fame Difpo-» 
fitions, that ar^ required by Philolb- 
phcrs to the reading of their Wri- 
tings, and the Obje9:ion would foon 
fall to the ground : The beft Philo- 
fophers require, that in reading their 
Books, we fhould lay afide Partiality 
to a Party, all Paflion and other Prq^ 
)udicc ; and let Men only approach 
the Scriptures with the fame Preps^ 
rations of Mind, and with thefe ancl 
prdinary Grace (that is never want- 
ing to thofe that feek it) I dare be 
confident they will have noreafon to 
complain of Obfcurity ;or Ambigui* 
ty in thofe Sacred Writings: With 
thefe Helps (that are had by asking) 
the weakeft and moft ordinary Capa- 

T 4 city 
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city fliall fee enoqgh,and fhall not ftand 
in need of deep Reach or Penetration, 
which are neceflary totheunderftand- 
ing of Natural Truths. God, who 
would have all Men happy, has like- 
wife made them all (6 far wife, and has 
fo order'd, that the mpft important 
Truths, fhould be the moft eafie and 
comnr\on ; and it can be no Ob JeS ion, 
that to theunderftandingofthem,we 
muft make life of ordinary means, and 
mufl: come prepared with fuitable Dif- 
pofitions: This is what is neceffary in 
all other things ; for every thing is befl: 
underftood by the fameSpirit by which 
it is writ. • . , . 

God has gone yet ferther with 
MS ; Neceffary Truths are riot only 
the moft common, but he has like- 
wife made them the moft convincing, 
and has given them a Power, that is 
not eafily refifted : Rational Argu- 
ments, however convincing they may 
feem, are ufually repelled by Reafon, 
?nd it is hard to convince a Man by 
ibch methods, that is equally Maftet 
of Reafon with our felves ; whereas 
Pivine^ Truths make their own way, 

they 
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they a£t upon us with a fecrctPower^ 
and prefs the Mind with and almoft 
irrcfiftable Strength, and do not only 
perfwade, but almoft force an Aflent : 
The firft only aft like Light, the o- 
ther ftrike down and pierce us thro' 
like Lightning. We have as remark- 
able a PafFage to this purpofc (i), as W sozm. 
moft in Ecclefiaftical Story ; which ff^.^'^;, 
tho' well attefted, yet were it only a /». h//?. 
Parable, the Moral of it might be of ^- ^'^h 
good ufc. Upon the Convening of 
the firft General Council at Nice^ 
and the appearing of the Chriftian 
Bifhops there, ieveral of the Heathen 
Philofophers ofFerM themfclves among 
the Sons of God, intending to figna- 
lize themfclves upon ib great an oc* 
cafion, by attacking the Faith in its 
moft Eminent ProfefTors, and by en- 
deavouring to overthrow it by Phi- 
lofophy and Reafon. To this End fc^ 
veral Conferences were held upon the 
Principles of Realbn, by the moft no- 
ted Men of their Party, in which 
one of the Philofophers more forward 
than the reft, begun to grow Info- 
lent upon a luppos'd Advantage, and 
muft needs Triumph before Viftory : 
An a^ed Bifhop took fire at this, one 

who. 
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who had been a Confeflbr in the lite 
Pcrfccution, and was more noted for 
his Faith than Learning ; Philofophy 
he had none, but encounters his Ad- 
verfary in a Hew nianner,in the Name 
of Jefus, and by the Word of God, 
and with a few plain Weapons^drawn 
from thence, he humbles the Pride of 
this arrogant Philofbpher, and ftrait- 
ways leads him Captive to the Font ; 
All the Reply our Philolbpher had 
left him, was, That while he was en- 
countred by Philofophy and humane 
Learnii^, he defended himfelf the 
lame Way ; but being ?^ttacl['d by 
higher Reafons, it was neceflary for 
him to yield himfelf up to the Power 
of God. Such is the Force of that 
Word, which fimple vain Men fix 
much contemn* 

Wh A T then muft we do? Are we 
to give our fclves up to this Word, 
and lav a fide all Humane Learning '^ 
I am far from thinking fo, and have 
already cautioned againft any fuch 
wild and Anabaptifticai Conceit; 
thefe two may well confift. Learn- 
ing is of good ufe in explaining this, 
"^ord.^ and. the Word fcrves very well 

^ * to^ 

V * 
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^olefTen our Opinion of Human Lear- 
liing : The former may Be ferviceable 
wfailfi: it a^s miniflerially and in fub-* 
iervience to the latter ; but being only 
a Handmaid to Religion, when ever it 
ufurps upon that, it is to be kept down 
and taught its Duty ; it is ftill only Hu- 
man Learning that is very weak and 
very defeftive ; and after all the great 
things that can be faid of it, and the 
Ufcs that may be affignM it,it muftat 
ter all be confefsM that our Bible is our 
beft Book, and the only Book that can 
afford any true and folid Satisfaftion ; 
It is that which (atisfies and never fa- 
tiates ; which the deeper it is look'd 
into pleafeth the more, as containing 
new and hid Treafures,by the opening 
whereof there always fprings up in 
the Mind frefh Pleafure and new De- 
fire: Whereas Human Writings (like 
all Human Things) cloy by their 
Continuance, and we can fcarce read 
them the fecond time without irkfome- 
nefs, and oft-times not without nau- 
ieating thofe find things that pleafe (a 
wonderfully at the firft reading, 

\ 
The Sum of all is this, we bufie 
HiiY felv^es in the Search of Knowledge,^ 

we 
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we tire out our Thoughts, and waft 
our Spirits in this Purmit, and after* 
wards flatter our (elves with mighty 
Acquirements, and fill the World with 
Volumes of our Difcoverics : Where^ 
as would we take as much pains in 
difcovering our Weaknefsand Defe^s^ 
as we fpend time in Oftentation of our 
Knowledge, we might, with half the 
Time and Pains, fee enough to fhew 
us our Ignorance ; and might thereby 
learn truer Wifdom. We frame to our 
lelyes new Theories of the World, and 
pretend to meafure the Heavens by our 
Mathematical Skill (that is. Indefinite 
Space by a Compafs, or Span) whilft 
we know little of the Earth we tread 
on, and every thing puzzles us that wq 
meet with there: We live upon the 
Earth, and moft Men think they reft 
upon it ; and yet it is a very difficult 
Queftion in Philofophy, Whether the 
Earth Refts or Moves: And it is not 
very wonderful that we fhould be fach 
Strangers to the Place of our abode, 
9s tq know Nothing, whether we reft 
there, or travel a daily Circuit of fome 
Thouiand Miles ? We rack our Inven- 
^ions to find out Natural Ilea fens for a 
pduge of Winters, by fetching dow^) 
'' ' Comets, 
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Comets from above, and cracking the 
Cortex of the Eartli to furnifh out fuf- 
ficient Stores for that Purpofe ; and 
yet from the Convexity of the Waters 
atid Subfidence of the Share in fo ifia- 
ny places, it is hard to account in the 
Courfe of Nature, why there fliould 
not be forfie Deluge every Day : And 
perha{)s Providence \i the fureft Bar, 
that has fet Bbuiids fo the Waters 
<vhich they jfliall not psfs. We are not 
only puziled by things without tis,but 
we are Strangers to our oWn Make and 
Frame ; for tho^ We are convinced that 
we ccinfift of Soul and Body, yet no 
Man hitherto has fufficiently defcribM 
the Union of thefe two; or has been a- 
ble to explain, hoW Thought fhould 
move Matter ; or how Matter fhould 
aft upon Thought : Nay, the moft mi- 
nute things in Nature, if duly confix 
der'd, carry with them the greateft 
Wonder, and perplex us as much a$ 
things of greater Bulk and Shew. And 
yet we,who know fo little in the fmall- 
€ft Matters j talk of nothing lefs than 
New Theories of the World and vafi Fields 
0f Kj90\vled^e^ bufying our felves in Na- 
turi Bnquiries,and flattering our felvcS 

with 
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with the wonderful Difcpveries and 
mighty Improvements that have been 
made in Human Learnin^^a great part 
of which are purely imagmary ; and at 
the fame tiioe negle£ting the only true 
and folid and fatisfaflory Knowledge. 
Things that are obfcurfc and intricate 
we purfue with eagerneis, whilft Di- 
vine Truths are ufually difregarded^^ 
only becaufe they are eafle and com- 
mon : Or if there be fome of an higher 
nature, they fhall poffibly be rejeaed^ 
becaufe they are above, or ieemingly 
contrary to Reafon, whilft we admit 
fcveral Other things without fcruple 
which are not reconcikble with Re- 
velation ; tho' ReveaPd Truth be cef- 
tainly Divine ; and the other, either nd 
Truths at all, or at the beft, only Hu-^ 
man. This fort of Conduft is very pre- 
pofterous ; for, after all, true Wildoni 
and fatisfaftory Knowledge is only to 
bjs had from Revelaticpni; and as to 
other Truths which are to be coUefted 
ftom Senie andReafbn, our Ignorance 
of them will always be lb much grea<^ 
ter than our Knowledge, as there are 
a thouland things we are ignorant of 
to one thing that we throughly know. 
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KHILST I have 

I been free in cenfur- 

fe ing others Faults, 

f I ought to be rea- 

» dy to acknowledge 

I my own^ I nevet 

^ doubted but I was 

n as other Mefl ; tho* 

upon a ferious Review of my Book I 

have not yet met with many, and fuch 

as I thought material I have corre&ed. 

The great Obieftion that has been 

madepy my Friends, is rather a De- 

fe£t than a Fault. I am told by them 

my Conclufion is too fhort, and that 

I ought to have enlarg'd upon the Ne^ 

ceiBty of Revelation. This I am feri' 

fible of, and freely owa the Charge, 

but 
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but have neither Time nor Opportiii 
nity now to redrefs it : And befides 
the Argument has been fo well and 
largely treated of by other Hands, 
that little liew can be laid upon the 
Subje£t. 

O N the other fide, I have receivM 
Letters and Papers from fcveral Hands^ 
which flatter me with an Opinion that 
I have done fomewhat Mrell ; Ibme of 
^hich it would have heen an Ad van- 
tage both to my Self and Book to 
have publifhM : But I deny my felf 
herein, only make this fmall but 
grateful Acknowledgment to the Wor- 
thy Perlbns from whom they came. 

And when the Word Infufficien^ 
€) in the Title may be liable to Mif- 
conftruftion, t underftahd no nioreby 
it, but that Learning is imperfeO: and 
very defective in its feveral Particu- 
lars, as I explain my felf all along in 
the Book, and more particularly in the 
Preface and Conclufion* 
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